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THE BURGLAR'S BLUNDER. 


By RIcHARD MARSH, 


. HAT’S done the trick! Now for the swag!” 

As Mr. Bennett made this observation to himself, he slipped 
the window up and stepped into the room. He stood for a moment 
listening. Within, all was still ; without, not a sound disturbed the 
silence of the night. 

“T think it’s all serene.” 

It is probable that Mr. Bennett smiled. He was engaged in the 
- exercise of his profession, and it consoled him to perceive that, on 
this occasion, the stars seemed to be fighting on his side. He drew 
down the window softly, and replaced the blind. It was a principle 
of his never to leave anything which might give a hint to the outside 
public of what was going on within. _The room, with the blind 
down, was intensely dark. He put his hand into his pocket, and 
drew out a little shaded lantern. Cautiously removing the shutter 
about half an inch, a pencil of light gleamed across the room. He 
was apparently content with this illumination. By its aid he care- 
fully examined floor, walls, and ceiling. 

‘Early English. I thought so.” 

This remark referred to the upholstering of the room, which was 
in the Early English style. Stooping down, he drew a pair of list 
slippers over his indiarubber shoes. With swift, cat-like steps he 
strode across the floor, and left the room. He was evidently familiar - 
with his ground. The burglar’s profession, to be profitably practised, 
entails no inconsiderable labour. It is quite an error to suppose that 
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the burglar has only to stroll along the street and break into the 
first house which catches his eye. Not at all. Such a course is 
altogether unprofessional. Persons who do that kind of thing get 
what they deserve—“ stir,” and plenty of it. A really professional 
man, an artist—such, for example, as Mr. Bennett—works on entirely 
different lines. He had had this little job in his mind’s eye for the 
last three months. Acacia Villa presented an almost ideal illustra- 
tion of ‘he promising crib to crack. Did he rush at it on that 
account? Quite the other way. He prepared his ground. He dis- 
covered, what all the world—in that neighbourhood—knew already, 
that it was occupied by a single lady and a solitary maid. That fact 
alone would have induced some men to make a dash at it before 
unscrupulous competitors had had an opportunity to take the bread 
out of their mouths. But Mr. Bennett was made of other stuff. 

It was situated in a lonely suburb, and in a lonely portion of the 
lonely suburb. It stood in its own grounds. There was not a dog 
about the place. ‘There was not a shutter to a window. There 
was no basement to the house— you had only to step from the 
ground to the window-sill, and from the window-sill into the house. 
These facts would have been so many extra inducements to the 
average burglar to “ put up” the place at once. 

But Mr. Bennett looked at the matter from a different stand- 
point. He did not ask if he could crack the crib—he had never 
yet encountered one which had mastered him—but whether the crib 
was really worth the cracking. The very defencelessness of the place 
was against it—in his eyes, at any rate—at first. People who have 
anything very well worth stealing do not, as a rule, leave it at the 
mercy of the first individual who passes by—though there are 
exceptions to the rule. Mr. Bennett discovered that there was one, 
and the discovery revealed the a7/is¢ in the man. 

The occupant of Acacia Villa was a Miss Cecilia Jones. Mr. 
Bennett had never seen Miss Cecilia Jones. Nobody—or hardly 
anybody—ever had. There appeared to be a mystery about Miss 
Cecilia Jones. But Mr. Bennett had seen the maid, and not only 
seen her, but promised to marry her as well. This was a promise 
which he never made to any woman unless actually compelled : 
the present had been a case of actual compulsion. 

The maid’s name was Hannah—Miss Hannah Welsh. She was 
not young, and she was not good-looking. Mr. Bennett was partial 
to both-youth and beauty. It went against the grain to court Miss 
Welsh. But he found that courtship was an absolutely indispens- 
able preliminary. After he had encircled her waist a few times with 
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his arm, and tasted the nectar of her lips—also a few times—Miss 
Welsh began gradually to unbend. But the process was very 
gradual. She was the most recticent of maids. He had not only 
to present her with several presents—the proceeds of the exercise 
of his profession—he had not only to promise to marry her, he had 
not only to name the day, but he had even to buy—or steal: the 
words were synonymous with him—the wedding-ring, before all the 
tale was told. When he had actually tried the ring on Miss Welsh’s 
finger—to see if it would fit—then, and’only then, he heard all there 
was to hear. 

Miss Jones was queer—not mad exactly, but peculiar. She had 
quarrelled with all her relatives. She was rich. She was full of 
crotchets. She distrusted all the world, particularly bankers. To 
such a length had she carried her want of confidence that she had 
realised all her fortune, turned it into specie, and kept it in the 
house. It was at this point that Miss Welsh’s conversation became 
interesting to Mr. Bennett. 

“Keeps it in the house, does she? In notes, I suppose?” 

“Then you suppose wrong. She won’t have nothing to do with 
notes—trust her. It’s all in gold and diamonds.” 

“Diamonds? How do you know they’re diamonds ?” 

Miss Welsh glanced at him out of the corner of her eyes. The 
conversation was carried on in the back garden at Acacia Villa, 
which was extensive and secluded. The time was evening, that 
season which is popularly supposed to be conducive to sentimental 
intercourse. 

“ Perhaps I know as much about diamonds as here and there a 
few.” 

Her tone was peculiar, almost suggestive. Foran instant Mr. 
Bennett meditated making a clean breast of it, and asking Miss 
Welsh to come in on sharing terms. But he had an incurable objec- 
tion to collaboration. Besides, in this case sharing terms would 
probably mean that he would have to go through the form, at any 
rate, of making her his wife. 

“Where does she keep them? In a safe, I hope.” 

He did not hope so, though he said he did. At th> very best, 
a safe, to a professional man, means the wasting of valuable time. 

‘She keeps them in her bedroom, in the chest of drawers, in a 
red leather box, in the little top drawer on the left-hand side.” 

Mr. Bennett felt a glow steal all over him. He began to conceive 
quite a respect for Miss Cecilia Jones. 

“ And the gold—where does she keep that ?” 
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“In tin boxes. There are ten of them. There are a thousand 
sovereigns in each. There are five boxes on each side of the chest 
of drawers.” Mr. Bennett possessed considerable presence of mind, 
but he almost lost it then. Ten thousand pounds in sovereigns ! 
He would never regret the affection he had lavished on Miss Welsh— 
never, to his dying day. Wouldit bea bad speculation to marry her? 
But no ; the thought was rash. He would reward her, but in quite 
a different way. He made a rapid calculation. Ten thousand 
sovereigns would weigh, roughly, about a hundred and thirty pounds 
avoirdupois. He might turn them into a sack—fancy, a sackful of 
money! Buta hundred and thirty pounds was no light weight to 
carry far. He must have a vehicle at hand. What a convenience 
a “pal” would be! But he had worked single-handed so far, and he 
would work single-handed to the end. 

When he had ascertained his facts he acted on them at once, thus 
revealing the artist again. Spare no pains in making sure that the 
crib is worth the cracking, ¢4en crack it at once. On the night 
following this conversation the crib was cracked: he had arranged for 
the marriage to take place on the next day but one—or Miss Welsh 
thought he had—so that if he wished to avoid a scandal he really had 
no time to lose. We have seen him enter the house. Now we 
understand how it was he knew his ground. 

He paused for an instant outside the drawing-room door: it was 
through the drawing-room window he had effected an entrance. All 
was still. He moved up the staircase two steps ata time. There 
was not a stair that creaked. At the top he paused again. From 
information received, to adopt a phrase popular in an antagonistic 
profession, he was aware that Miss Jones slept in the front bedroom. 

“There’s three bedrooms on the first floor. When you gets to 
the top of the stairs, you turns to the left ; and if you goes straight on, 
you walks right into Miss Jones’s room.” 

Mr. Bennett turned to the left. He went straight on. Outside 
Miss Jones’s door he paused again. The critical moment had arrived. 
He felt that all his properties were in order—a bottle and a sponge 
in his right-hand pocket, a revolver in his left, a stout canvas bag 
fastened round his body beneath his coat. The lantern was shut. 
He opened it sufficiently to enable him to see what sort of handle 
there was on the door. Having satisfied himself on that point, he 
closed it again. Then he proceeded to effect an entrance into Miss 
Jones’s bedroom. 

He took the handle firmly in his hand. It turned without the 
slightest sound. ‘The door yielded at once. 
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“ Not locked,” said Mr. Bennett beneath his breath. “What a 
stroke of luck !” 

Noiselessly the door moved on its hinges. He opened it just 
wide enough to enable him to slip inside. When he was in he re- 
leased the handle. Instantly the door moved back and closed itself 
without a sound. 

“ Got a spring upon the door,” Mr. Bennett told himself—always 
beneath his breath. ‘‘ Uncommonly well oiled they must keep it, 

The room was pitchy dark. He listened acutely. All was 
still as the grave. He strained his ears to catch Miss Jones’s breath- 
ing. 

“ A light sleeper!” 

Avery light sleeper. Strain his ears as he might, he could not 
catch the slightest sound. Mr. Bennett hesitated. As an artist he 
was averse to violence. In cases of necessity he was quite equal to 
the occasion, but in cases where it was not necessary he preferred 
the gentler way. And where a woman was in question, under hardly 
any provocation would he wish to cut her throat. He had chloroform 
in his pocket. If Miss Jones was disagreeable, he could make his 
peace with that. But if she left him unmolested, should he stupify 
her still? He decided that while she continued to sleep she should 
be allowed to sleep, only it would be well for her not to wake up too 
soon. 

He moved across the room. Instinctively, even in the thick 
darkness, he knew the position of the chest of drawers. He reached 
it. He quickly discovered the little top drawer on the left-hand side. 

In a remarkably short space of time he had it open. Then he 
began to search for the red leather box. He gleamed the lantern 
into the drawer, so that its light might assist his search. 

While he was still engaged in the work of discovery, suddenly the 
room was all ablaze with light. 

“Thank you. I thought it was you.” 

A voice, quite a musical voice, spoke these words behind his back. 
Mr. Bennett was, not unnaturally, amazed. The sudden blaze of light 
dazzled his eyes. He turned to see who the speaker was. 

“Don’t move, or I fire. You will find I am a first-rate shot.” 

He stared. Indeed, he had cause to stare. A young lady—a 
distinctly pretty young lady—was sitting up in bed, holding a revolver 
in her hand, which she was pointing straight at him. 

“This room is lighted by electricity. I have only to press a but- 
ton, it all goes out.” And, in fact, it all went out ; again the room 
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was dark as pitch. ‘ Another, it is alight again.” As it was—and 
that with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. 

Mr. Bennett stood motionless. For the first time in his profes- 
sional career he was at a loss, not only as to what he ought to say, 
but as to what he ought todo. The young lady was so pretty. She 
had long, fair hair, which ranged loose upon her shoulders ; a pair of 
great big eyes, which had a very curious effect on Mr. Bennett as they 
looked at him ; a sweet mouth ; through her rosy lips gleamed little 
pearl-like teeth ; and a very pretty—and equally determined—nose 
and chin. Shehad on the orthodox nightdress, which, in her case, 
was a gorgeous piece of feminine millinery, laced all down the front 
with the daintiest pink bows. Mr. Bennett had never seen such a 
picture in his life. 

“T am Miss Cecilia Jones. You are Mr. Bennett, I presume— 
George Bennett—‘ My George,’ as Hannah says. Hannah is a 
hypnotic subject. When I am experimenting on her, the poor dear 
creature tells me everything, you know. I wonder if I could hypnotise 
you.” 

Mr. Bennett did not know what she meant. He was only con- 
scious of the most singular sensation he had ever experienced. To 
assist his understanding, possibly, Miss Jones gave a practical 
demonstration of her meaning. With her disengaged hand she made 
some slight movements in the air, keeping her eyes fixed on Mr. 
Bennett all the while. Mr. Bennett in vain struggled to escape her 
gaze. Suddenly he was conscious that, as it were, something had 
gone from him—his resolution—his freedom of will—he knew not 
what. 

Miss Jones put down her hand. 

“T think that you will do. How do you feel?” 

“ Very queer.” 

Mr. Bennett’s utterance was peculiar. He spoke as a man 
might speak who is under the influence of a drug, or as one who 
dreams—unconsciously, without intention, as it were. 

“Oh, they always do feel like that at first. Are you considered 
a good burglar, as a rule?” 

“Asa rule.” 

Mr. Bennett hesitatingly put up his hand and drew it across his 
brow. It was the hand which held the lantern. When the lantern 
touched his skin he found that it was hot. He let it fall from his hand 
with a clatter to the floor. Miss Jones eyed him keenly all the time. 

“T see you are not quite subjective yet ; but I think that you 
willdo. And of course I can always complete the influence if I will. 
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It only illustrates what I have continually said—that it is not neces- 
sarily the lowest mental organisations that traffic in crime. I should 
say that yours was above, rather than below, the average. Have you 
yourself any ideas upon that point?” 

As he answered, Mr. Bennett faintly sighed. 

“None!” 

Miss Jones smiled, and as she smiled he smiled too. Though 
there was this feature about Mr. Bennett’s smile—there was not in it 
any sense of mirth. Miss Jones seemed to notice this, for she 
smiled still more. Immediately Mr. Bennett’s smile expanded intoa 
hideous grin. ‘Then she burst into laughter. Mr. Bennett laughed 
out too. 

“ After all, you are more subjective than I thought you were. I 
don’t think I ever had a subject laugh quite so sympathetically 
before.” 

As Miss Jones said this—which she did when she had done 
laughing—she turned and adjusted the pillows so as to form a support 
to her back. Against this she reclined at ease. She placed the 
revolver on the bolster at her side. From a receptacle in the nature 
of a tidy, which was fastened to the wall above her head, she drew 
a small leather case. From this she took a cigarette and a match. 
With the most charming air imaginable she proceeded to light the 
cigarette, and smoke. 

Mr. Bennett watched all her movements, feeling that he must be 
playing a part ina dream. It was a perceptible relief when she re- 
moved her eyes from his face, though they were such pretty eyes. 
Yet, although she was not looking at him, he felt that she saw him all 
the time-—he had a hideous impression that she even saw what was 
passing in his mind. 

“T wouldn’t think about my revolver. You won't be able to fire 
it, you know.” 

He had been thinking about his revolver : a faint notion had been 
growing up in his mind that he would like to have just one shot at 
her. Miss Jones made this remark in the most tranquil tone of 
voice, as she was engaged in extinguishing the match with which she 
had lighted her cigarette. 

** And: I wouldn’t worry about that chloroform—it is chloroform, 
isn’t it >—in the right-hand pocket of your coat.” 

As she said this, Miss Jones threw the extinguished match from her 
on to the bedroom floor. A great cloud of horror was settling down 
on Mr. Bennett’s brain. Was this fair creature a thing of earth at 
all? Was she a witch, or a fairy queen? Mr. Bennett was a toler- 
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ably well-educated man, and he had read of fairy queens. He gave 
a sudden start. Miss Jones had lighted the cigarette to her satis- 
faction, and had fixed her eyes upon his face again. 

“I suppose you were hardly prepared for this sort of thing ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

The word came from Mr. Bennett’s stammering lips. 

“When you heard about the defencelessness of Acacia Villa, and 
about Miss Jones—who was peculiar—and that sort of thing, you 
doubtless took it for granted that it was to be all plain sailing?” 

“ Something of the kind.” 

Not the least odd part of the affair was that Mr. Bennett found 
himself answering Miss Jones without the least intention of doing 
anything of the sort. 

“Those diamonds you were looking for are at the bottom of the 
drawer—at the back. Just get them out and bring them here. In 
a red leather case, you know.” 

Mechanically Mr. Bennett did as he was told. When his back 
was turned to the lady, and he ceased to be compelled to meet her 
eyes, quite a spasm of relief went over him. A faint desire was 
again born within his breast to assert his manhood. The lady’s quiet 
voice immediately interposed. 

“I wouldn’t worry myself with such thoughts if I were you. 
You are quite subjective.” 

He was subjective—though still Mr. Bennett had not the faintest 
notion what she meant. He found the red leather box. He brought 
it to her on the bed. He came so close to her that she puffed the 
smoke between her rosy lips up into his face. 

“It is not locked. It opens with a spring, like this.” 

She stretched out her hand. As she did so, she grazed slightly 
one of his. He trembled at her touch. She pressed some hidden 
spring in the box, and the lid flew open. It was full of diamonds, 
which gleamed and sparkled like liquid light. 

“Not bad stones, are they? There’s a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth at the least. There are the tin boxes, you see. Five on 
either side the chest of drawers.” Mr. Bennett followed the direction 
of Miss Jones’s hand—he saw them plainly enough. “A hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds in your hand, ten thousand 
pounds in front of you—not bad plunder for a single night’s work. 
And only a young woman to reckon with—it is not twelve months 
since I turned twenty-one. Yet I don’t think you will get much out 
of this little job—do you?” 

The tears actually stood in Mr. Bennett’s eyes. 
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* T don’t think I shall,” he moaned. 

“ And yet there is no magic about it—not the least. It is simply 
an illustration of the latest phase in scientific development.” Miss 
Jones leaned back against the pillows, enjoying her cigarette 
with the etherealised satisfaction of the true lover of the weed. 
With her left hand—what a little white and dainty hand it was !— 
she toyed with her long, fair hair. ‘At an extremely early age I 
discovered that I could exercise at will remarkable powers over my 
fellow creatures. I lost no opportunity to develop those powers. At 
twenty-one I became my own mistress. I realised my fortune—as 
Hannah told you—and retired to Acacia Villa. You understand I 
had ideas of my own. I was peculiar, if you choose to have it so. 
I continued to develop my powers. I experimented upon Hannah. 
Now I am experimenting upon you. I am enjoying this experiment 
very much indeed. I hope you are enjoying ita quarter as much as I 
am—are you?” Some slightly inarticulate remark dropped from Mr. 
Bennett, which was apparently to the effect that he was not. 

“TI am sorry to hear that. Perhaps you will enjoy it more a little 
lateron. Now, what shall I do with you? I know.” 

Miss Jones pressed a little ivory button, which was one of a row 
set in a frame of wood against the wall. 

“ That rings an electric bell in Hannah’s room. I often ring her 
down in the middle of the night to be experimented on. She comes 
directly. Here she is, you see.” 

There was a slight tapping against the bedroom door, 

“Come in!” exclaimed Miss Jones. 

The door opened and Miss Welsh came in. She was not exactly 
in full dress—in fact, rather the other way. Mr. Bennett, who 
through it all was conscious in a horrid, nightmare sort of way, 
thought that he had never seen anyone look so extremely unpre- 
possessing as Miss Welsh looked in disarray. The instant she was 
inside the room Miss Jones raised her hand. Miss Welsh stood stiii. 
Miss Jones turned to Mr. Bennett. 

“T have her entirely under control. Some of the results I have 
obtained with her are really quite remarkable. But you shall see for 
yourself, and judge.” The young lady addressed Miss Welsh. 

“Well, Hannah, here is Mr. Bennett, you see.” 

It was evident that Miss Welsh didsee. She seemed struggling to 
give expression to her feelings in speech. Miss Jones went calmly on: 

“He is here on business—he is committing burglary, in fact. 
You were right in supposing that was his profession. The mistake 
you made was in imagining that he would have shared the spoil with 
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you. I think, Mr. Bennett, I am right in saying that you would not 
have given Hannah much ?” 

** Not a sou.” 

“Probably you did not even intend to marry her ?” 

“T would have seen her hung first.” 

Mr. Bennett made this plain statement with quite curious ferocity. 
Miss Welsh rubbed her eyes with the sleeve of what we will suppose, 
for courtesy’s sake, was her nightdress. 

“ That makes nine of ’em,” she said. 

“That makes nine of them, as Hannah says. Hannah, Mr. 
Bennett, is a woman of experience. She has had nine promises of 
marriage, but not one of them came off. But I don’t think, 
Hannah, that you ever had a promise from a burglar before ?” 

** Never before.” 

** Then, at least, that is a new experience ; and a new experience 
is so precious. Is there any remark you would like to make, Hannah, 
appropriate to the occasion ?” 

For a moment it did not appear as though there were. Then it 
seemed that there at least was one. 

“T should like to scratch his eyes out,” observed the damsel— 
etat forty-five or so. 

Miss Cecilia smiled. Mr. Bennett immediately smiled too. But 
there was this difference—that while the lady’s smile was a thing of 
beauty, the gentleman’s was a peculiar ghastly grin. Miss Jones 
remarked Mr. Bennett’s facial contortions _with an appearance of 
considerable interest. 

*“‘T never had them smile gui/e so sympathetically before. In that 
respect, Mr. Bennett, you are unique. Charmed to have met you, I 
am sure.” The young lady knocked the ash off her cigarette with 
her dainty finger, and turned her attention to Miss Welsh. “I don’t 
think, Hannah, that we will have any scratching out of eyes.” 

When she had thus delivered herself, Miss Jones reclined in 
silence for some moments on her pillows, discharging the smoke of 
her cigarette through her delicate pink nostrils. When she spoke 
again, it was to the gentleman she addressed herself. 

“Mr. Bennett, would you mind closing that box of diamonds, 
and replacing them in the drawer ?”’ 

Mr. Bennett shut the box with a little snap, and carried it across 
the room. There was something odd about his demeanour as he did 
this—an appearance as though he were not engaged in the sort of 
labour which physics pain. Miss Welsh, standing as though rooted 
to the ground, followed him with her eyes. The expression of her 
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countenance was one of undisguised amazement. Her face was 
eloquent with a yearning to relieve herself with words. When Mr. 
Bennett put the box back where he had found it, and shut the 
drawer, she gave a kind of gasp. From Mr. Bennett there came a 
distinctly audible groan. ‘Turn round, Mr. Bennett, and look at 
me.’’ Mr. Bennett did as he was bidden. He was not altogether a 
bad-looking young man—his chief fault, from the physiognomist’s 
point of view, lay in the steely tint of his clear blue eyes. Miss Jones’s 
great big orbs seemed to rest upon him with a certain degree of plea- 
sure. “I need scarcely point out to you that the burglary is a 
failure. ‘The principal cause of failure is that you are too subjective. 
You have quite one of the most subjective organisations I have yet 
encountered. The ideal criminal must keep himself abreast with the 
advance of science. In failing to do so, Mr. Bennett, you have been 
guilty of a blunder which, in your case, is certainly worse than crime. 
You are a dreadful example of the burglar’s blunder. I might label 
you, preserve you in your hypnotic state, and use you as an illustra- 
tion of a lecture Iam now preparing. But I have other views, and 
it is not impossible I may encounter you again. Go to my writing- 
table. You will find a sheet of foolscap paper. Write what I 
dictate.” 

Mr. Bennett went to the writing-table. He found the sheet of 
foolscap paper. “ Write, in good, bold characters— 


“T am GEORGE BENNETT, 
The Burglar. 
For further particulars apply at Acacia Villa.” 


Mr. Bennett wrote as she dictated, displaying the above legend in 
a striking, round hand right across the sheet of paper. Miss Jones 
addressed Miss Welsh : 

“Hannah, in my workbasket you will find a needle and some 
good stout thread. Get it out.”” Miss Welsh got it out. “ Mr. 
Bennett, take off that sack which you have wound round your body 
beneath your coat.’’ Mr. Bennett took it off. “Button up your 
coat again.’”’ Mr. Bennett buttoned it up. “Hannah, take that 
sheet of foolscap paper on which Mr. Bennett has written at my 
dictation, and sew it firmly to the front of his buttoned-up coat.” 

Miss Welsh took the sheet of foolscap paper. She approached 
Mr. Bennett, holding it in her hand. Mr. Bennett’s hands dropped 
to his sides. He regarded her with a look which was the reverse of 
amiable. She eyed him with what were doubtless intended to be 
soft, pleading glances. When she reached him she placed her hand 
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timidly against his chest. Mr. Bennett looked particularly glum. 
She raised the other hand which held the sheet of foolscap paper, 
and spread it out upon his breast. It was legible at quite a consider- 


able distance : 
“JT am GEORGE BENNETT, 


The Burglar. 
For further particulars apply at Acacia Villa.’ 

It was hardly the sort of inscription a chivalrous spirit would wish 
to have displayed upon his breast by the object of his heart’s desire, 
or even by the woman he had promised to marry in the course of 
the following morning. Miss Welsh, who seemed to feel the truth 
of this, looked at him with sad, beseeching eyes. But Mr. Bennett’s 
glumness perceptibly increased. Then Miss Welsh proceeded to 
sew the inscription on. It must be owned that it was a conscien- 
tious piece of sewing. She first tacked it round the edges ; then she 
sewed it up and down, and across, from corner to corner, with a 
hundred careful stitches, in such a way that he would have had to 
tear it to fragments, piecemeal, in order to get it off. It would have 
been quite impossible to unbutton his coat while he had that inscrip- 
tion on. The process seemed to make Miss Welsh extremely sad. 
It made Mr. Bennett sadder still. When she had finished her con- 
scientious piece of work, she crossed her hands meekly in -front of 
her, and looked up at him with a rapturous gaze. Mr. Bennett did 
not seem to feel rapturous at all. 

*“ Now, Hannah, take the sack which Mr. Bennett wore beneath 
his coat, and hold it open for him, and enable him to step inside.” 

The sack was lying on the floor. Miss Welsh, with a half-uttered 
sigh, picked it up, and held the mouth wide open. Mr. Bennett 
scowled first at the lady, then at the bag. He raised his left foot 
gingerly, and placed it in the opening. Miss Welsh assisted him in 
thrusting his leg well home. Then there was a pause. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Bennett, you had better put your arms round 
Hannah’s neck,” observed Miss Jones. She was engaged in lighting 
a second cigarette at the ashes of the first. 

Mr. Bennett put his arms about Miss Welsh’s neck, and thrust 
his other leg into the sack. , 

“Draw it up about his waist,” remarked Miss Jones. By now 
the second cigarette was well alight. 

Miss Welsh drew it up about his waist. It was a good-sized 
sack, so that, although a man of at least the average height, being 
drawn up it reached his loins. 

“Mr. Bennett, hold the sack in that position with both your 
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hands.” Mr. Bennett held the sack in that position with both his 
hands. ‘ Hannah, in the bottom of the hanging cupboard you will 
find some cord. Get it out.” 

In a mechanically melancholy way Miss Welsh did as she was 
told. The cord, being produced, took the shape of a coil of rope, 
about the thickness of one’s middle finger. 

“Make two holes in the front of the sack, and pass the cord 
through them.” With the same sad air Miss Welsh acted on Miss 
Jones’s fresh instructions. She made two holes in the front of the 
sack, and passed the two ends of the cord through them. 

“Now pass the cord over his shoulders, make two holes in 
the back of the sack, pass the cord through them, then draw it 
tight.” 

Again Miss Welsh obeyed, dolefully, yet conscientiously withal. 
The result was that when the rope was tightened—and Miss Welsh, 
in the most conscientious manner, drew it as tight as she possibly 
could —Mr. Bennett’s lower portions were imprisoned in the sack in 
a manner which was hardly dignified. He might have been about 
to engage in a sack-race, only he did not appear to be in a sack- 
racing frame of mind. Miss Welsh seemed to feel that she was 
hardly treating him in the way in which one would wish to treat 
one’s best young man. It was evident that Mr. Bennett had 
not the slightest doubt but that he was being used very badly 
indeed. 

* Take the bottle and sponge, which you will find in his right- 
hand pocket, and the revolver, which you will find in his left, and 
place them on the bed.” Miss Welsh did as her mistress told her. 
“‘ Now tie him up with the cord so as to render him incapable of 
moving a limb. There are thirty-two yards of it. With that quantity, 
and the exercise of a little skill, you should be able to make him 
tolerably secure.” 

As Miss Jones said this, it almost seemed that Miss Welsh 
started. Mr. Bennett certainly did. Miss Welsh looked at him with 
such piteous eyes ; Mr. Bennett favoured her with an unmistakable 
scowl—a scowl, indeed, of singular malignity. Then she proceeded 
to tie him up. In doing so, she showed considerable skill, and 
conscientiousness to boot. She first passed the rope two or three 
times right round him, so as to pinion his arms to his sides. Then, 
putting her foot up against his side, so as to enable her to use it as a 
lever, she hauled the rope as tight as she could. She did not seem 
to enjoy the hauling part of it—nor did Mr. Bennett, for the matter 
of that. She was a woman of undeniable strength ; it was a wonder 
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that she did not cut in two the man she had promised to marry. 
When the rope was at its utmost tension, she made a most dexterous 
knot. He would have been tolerably secure had she done no more. 
But she did a great deal more ; in that conscientious way she had, 
she ran the rope about his legs, hauling it fast with the same 
ingenuity of method—with such energy, in fact, that she hauled him 
off his legs, and both he and she fell flat upon the floor. 

“ Pick yourself up, Hannah ; and you had better continue to 
tie Mr. Bennett where he lies—you will find it more convenient, 
perhaps.” 

Miss Welsh acted on Miss Jones’s hint. But, however it may 
have added to her convenience, so far as Mr. Bennett was concerned 
it made the matter worse. She performed her task in such a very 
conscientious way ; she rolled him over and over, she knelt on him 
—to give her leverage in hauling, she even stood on him—she stood 
him on his feet, and on his head. It certainly was no¢ a favourable 
example of the way in which a young woman should use her best 
young man. 

“ Now, Hannah, you can stand Mr. Bennett on his feet,” remarked 
Miss Jones, when she saw that Miss Welsh had completed her task. 
“If Mr. Bennett is unable to stand, you had better prop him up with 
his back against the wall.” 

Miss Welsh propped Mr. Bennett up with his back against the 
wall : he would have certainly been unable to stand alone. Miss 
Jones addressed herself to him : 

‘You see, Mr. Bennett, how entirely I have Hannah under my 
control. She is beautifully subjective. As I pointed out to you 
before, I assure you I have obtained some really remarkable results 
with Hannah. I hope that you have enjoyed all that you have seen 
—have you?” 

Mr. Bennett feebly shook his head. He did not seem to have 
sufficient energy left to enable him to say he hadn’t. He was too 
much tied up. Miss Jones went on: 

‘“‘ Before we part—and we are about to part ; for the present, at 
least—I should like to address to you a few appropriate remarks. 
Burglary, I need not point out to you, Mr. Bennett, is criminal, and 
not only criminal, but cowardly. You choose, as a rule, the 
night. You choose, preferentially, a house in which the inhabitants 
are helpless. You steal upon them unawares, prepared, if necessary, 
to take their lives at the moment when they are least able to defend 
them. You yourself are a coward of the most despicable sort, or 
you would never have come, in the dead of the night, certainly to 
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rob, and perhaps to kill, an unprotected woman. I cannot describe 
to you the satisfaction which I feel when I consider that this is a 
case of the biter bit. When I think how conscious you yourself 
must be of how completely the tables have been turned, I assure 
you that I am ready to dance about the room with joy. I trust, Mr. 
Bennett, that you will perceive and allow that these few remarks 
point a moral and adorn a tale. What I am now about to do with 
you is this. You brought that chloroform to stupify me. On the 
contrary, with it Hannah shall stupify you. When you are stupified 
she will open the window, she will drag you to it, and she will drop 
you out. There is only a drop of about twelve feet. There is a flower- 
bed beneath. I hope you will not fall hard. You will damage the 
flowers, I am afraid ; but, under the circumstances, I will excuse you 
that. You will lie there through the night. In the morning I will 
take care that a policeman finds you there. He will see the inscrip- 
tion written by yourself, and sewn on your breast by Hannah. He 
will see that you are George Bennett, the burglar, and he will act on 
the hint contained in the last line—he will make further inquiries at 
Acacia Villa. I assure you I will answer them. I will prosecute 
you with the utmost rigour of the law. You have doubtless, in the 
course of your career, been guilty of multitudinous crimes. I think 
I know a means of bringing every one of them home to you. You 
will be sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. For a con- 
siderabie time to come I shall know where to find you should I 
desire to subject you to further experiment.” 

As Miss Jones made these observations, which she did in the 
sweetest and most musical of voices, she continued to enjoy her 
cigarette. A fairer picture of feminine indulgence in the nicctian 
weed, it is not improbable, was never seen. But neither Mr. Bennett 
nor Miss Welsh seemed to appreciate the opportunity they had of 
observing the fair picture under circumstances of such exceptional 
advantage—the gentleman even less than the lady. After a short 
pause, the beautiful young smoker gave a few instructions to Miss 
Welsh : 

“Hannah, take that bottle of chloroform and that sponge. 
Empty the contents of the bottle on to the sponge ; then press the 
sponge against Mr. Bennett’s mouth and nose, and hold it there.” 

As Miss Jones said this, an expression of great agony struggled 
through the stupor which was the prevailing characteristic of Mr. 
Bennett’s face. It seemed as though he struggled to speak. But 
his tongue was mute. Miss Welsh, too, seemed unutterably sad. 
At the same time, she did as her mistress bade. She drew the cork 
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out of the bottle, and emptied the contents on to the sponge. As 
she did so, Mr. Bennett’s eyes passed from Miss Welsh to Miss 
Jones, and from Miss Jones to Miss Welsh, with something of that 
look of dumb agony which it is so painful to see at times upon the 
face of a dog. Miss Welsh emptied the bottle to its latest drop. 
She advanced towards Mr. Bennett, labelled, tied, and propped up 
against the wall. He made a perceptible effort to give expression to 
his agony in speech. But Miss Welsh gave him no time. She 
clapped the sponge upon his mouth and nose, pressing his head with 
all her force against the wall. He shivered, gave a sort of sigh, and 
fell, lying where he had fallen. Under Miss Welsh’s forcible mani- 
pulation, the anzesthetic had quickly done its work. 

** Open the window wide!” Miss Welsh opened the window wide. 
“ Pick Mr. Bennett up!” Miss Welsh picked him up. “Carry him 
to the window!” She carried him to the window. It was a curious 
spectacle to see her bearing all that was near and dear to her to his 
ignominious doom. “Throw himout!” She threwhim out. There 
was a momentary silence. Then came the sound of a thud. Mr. 
Bennett had fallen on the flower-bed beneath. ‘Shut the window 
down!” Miss Welsh shut the window down. “ Go to the door, turn 
round, and look at me!” Miss Welsh did as she was bidden. She 
shuddered when her eyes encountered her mistress’s glorious orbs. 

The young smoker, raising her exquisitely-shaped hand, made a 
slight movement with it in the air. 

“‘ Leave the room, and goto bed!” she said. Miss Welsh left the 
room and disappeared. 

When she was left alone, Miss Cecilia Jones carefully extinguished 
her cigarette, placing the unconsumed fragment in a little ash-tray 
which was fastened to the wall above her head. She replaced the 
pillows in their former position ; under one of them she placed her 
revolver, on it she placed her head. Touching one of the ivory 
buttons, which she could easily do from where she lay, instantly the 
room was dark. In the darkness, having made herself comfortable 
between the sheets, she set herself to woo sweet sleep. 
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LIGHT FROM THE .TALMUD. 


URING recent years there have been great and good news of 
the Talmud for those who 
speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; 

and yet they have not taken that hold of the general literary world 
which might have been expected. The labours of learned translators 
for the present undergo the fate of “ Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, 
the Astronomer-poet of Persia, rendered into English Verse,” by the 
late Edward Fitzgerald, choice friend of the Poet Laureate. Exiled, 
like the nation of which they speak, from, the community of favoured 
volumes of science, song, and sad imaginations, called novels, their 
first imprints are dispersed into those regions wherein Charles Lamb 
loved to wander: the shelves of second-hand booksellers. The 
devoted student of Rabbinical lore has to be content with the gratitude 
and praise of friends, select—but few. 

Nevertheless, this incomparable book, the Talmud, so full of 
minute details regulating religion, society, home, daily conduct—dear 
to the heart of Jewry—next to the Old Testament, sacred to all true 
sons of Israel—contains matter of wisdom suited to all faiths of the 
world, and to phases of intellectual mind outside the faiths, and 
abounds in narratives and legends of mythical import which delight 
in every nation, in all ages and all climes. 

It is held by the once Chosen People that, when the Ten Com- 
mandments were given to Moses upon Mount Sinai—or, as was said, 
in Heaven—* fast by the throne of God,” in Milton’s verse—notwith- 
standing the protest of the ministering angels, there were also given to 
the Great Lawgiver six hundred and thirteen precepts, which Moses 
delivered to Aaron, then to the select seventy, and so were passed on 
from age to age—precepts, known as the Oral Law, the Law of the 
Lip, which even to-day the true children of Jewry between six and 
seven years of age must commit to memory. E 

Around these precepts, the five books of Moses, and the other 
books of the Old Testament gradually clustered expositions there- 
upon by the Lights of Law in Israel, attached to which were singular 
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traditions, generally referring to the law and its observation. We 
must note, by the way, that the enthusiasm of the Jews for their 
Written Law and Oral Law was awakened during the great captivity. 


- Of the Babylonians, the son of Israel might say : 


These are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what / am ! 
Sweet are the uses of adversity : 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

These annotations on the Written Law were passed on in unbroken, 
authentic, sacred succession, until the time of Jesus of Nazareth, when 
the great Rabbi Hillel began to methodise the mass of expositions 
and illustrations, which work was completed, two hundred years later, 
by Jehuda the Holy. The compilation was named Mishna. 

The Mishna, itself, then became subjected to the discussions, 
annotations, and judgments of the Rabbis—and these, in turn, were 
compiled two hundred years after the Mishna, under the name 
Gemara. The Mishna and Gemara combined, make the Talmud. 
‘There were two great schools of the Rabbis: one in Jerusalem, another 
in Babylon ; each of these produced a Gemara ; hence there are two 
Talmuds—the Palestine and the Babylonian. 

Some discretion has to be exercised in approaching a book of such 
remarkable history, and in itself of such a remarkable character. The 
Jews during their persecutions had to be cautious in their manner of 
teaching, and would frequently veil the truth they had to enforce by 
some singular story : hence, many Talmudic records which appear 
contemptible are really parabolical ; many which seem ridiculous are 
full of valuable obscured meaning. One must, therefore, be careful 
when these come under attention. Again, two great lines run through- 
out the book ; these are, briefly, Aalachah, a doctrine ; haggadah, or 
narratives, legends, traditions—which fact makes a further claim upon 
the reader’s discrimination. The study of the book (twelve volumes, 
5,894 folio pages) must be the enthusiastic labour of a lifetime. But, 
from what his already been rendered easy of access for the English 
reader, we are made aware of the vast wealth of knowledge and 
wisdom accumulated in the Talmud. We feel as in the cave of 


Mammon— 
From whose rough vault the ragged branches hang 
Embossed with massy gold of glorious gift, 
And with rich metal loaded every rift. 


Both roof, and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
Sut overgrown with dust and old decay, 
And hid in darkness, that none could behold 
The hue thereof, 
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From the portions and parcels of this treasure-house which have 
been placed within our reach we can safely appraise what for the 
present is hidden from us, and at the same time find delight in per- 
using and weighing the merits of tradition and doctrine. Of the 
latter we cannot speak in these pages. Halachah we leave to the 
Hebrew student. A comprehensive article could not avoid that central 
point of faith around which all Jewish life has revolved and must 
revolve—the Unity of the Eternal One; nor could it set aside large 
fundamentals which exemplify the Jewish character in a remarkable 
manner—the exercise of Charity, the Queen virtue ; the observance of 
the Sabbath and its privileges, the Bride-Queen of Days ; the emphasis 
laid upon education ; the imperious and reiterated commands relating 
to marriage ; the passion of heart and spirit for Jerusalem, the Queen- 
city of the earth. But these we must pass by. Nevertheless, in what 
remains we shall not fail to make evident that the Talmud is as 
wonderful a book as it has been said to be; that, like the famed 
Egyptian queen, 

Age cannot waste her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety . . . she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. 

We shall confine ourselves to the lights thrown upon two well- 
known Biblical characters-—to examples of Talmudic stories, and the 
wisdom of the Rabbis. 

Of the excellence of the beauty that once was the portion of 
Israel many notable things are told. When her youths were 
taken into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, they were seen to possess 
a loveliness surpassing the splendour of the sun: which proved a 
torment to the Chaldean women, and their own perdition. When 
Rabbi Yochanan visited the Rabbi Eliezer in his sickness, he found 
the chamber dark, but he made bare his arm, and immediately by its 
resplendence every corner of the room was illumined. 

Over some characters there hovers a halo of beauty, and mystery, 
and awe which charms one like a fairy tale of youth’s dawn, sung to 
new music. This is the case with Esther, whose name and nobleness 
still consecrate the ruins of Susan. Her motherdied at her birth ; and, 
her father having also died some time before, she was brought up by 
her cousin Mordecai. She was given two names, Hadassah and Esther. 
The latter was fitly chosen from the Greek Zs¢arath, a bright star— 
Star-bright, indeed, she still shines throughout the cloudy centuries. 
The name Hadassah (myrtle-tree) was bestowed because of her figure 
and her character: because, like the myrtle-tree, she was neither 


tall nor short of stature, but middle-sized ; also, because of her 
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sweet disposition and kindly actions, which were compared to the 
fragrance and ever-fresh beauty of the myrtle. Her complexion was of 
a yellow or gold colour. She was one of the four beautiful women 
of the world—the other three being Abigail, who had the sacred 
record as being of a good understanding and of a beautiful coun- 
tenance ; Rahab, from whom descended eight sacerdotal prophets ; 
and Sarai, called Iscah, because everyone looked upon her beauty 
with admiration. When the fateful hour was drawing nigh for the 
extinction of her people, Esther arose from the ashes whereon she 
had mourned for three days ; she put aside her garments of sack- 
cloth, and called for her royal robes, for her ornaments of gems and 
of the gold of Ophir. And as she arrayed herself for the presence of 
the king, her countenance brightened with joy. She took with her 
two maids, one to carry her gorgeous train, the other that she might 
lean upon her arm. But, alas ! when she reached the Chamber of the 
Images the glory of the Shekinah departed from her, and, nearly 
fainting through deep trouble of heart, she cried to the Eternal One, 
in the words of the twenty-second Psalm, Why was she thus forsaken ? 

When she advanced, and was beheld by Ahasuerus the king, anger 
was visible in his eyes at her transgression of the law and custom 
of the country ; this, again, caused her to lean heavily on the arm of 
her maid and exhibit signs of fear. Whereupon there came to her 
assistance three ministering angels. One raised her neck, so that her 
face might fully shine upon Ahasuerus ; a second angel drew a new 
radiant line of grace upon her countenance ; and a third lengthened 
the goldensceptre several cubits. Thus had the Eternal One pity upon 
the orphan daughter of Israel, and upon His chosen people, doomed 
to death throughout all the king’s provinces. And Ahasuerus arose 
from his throne, stretched forth his golden sceptre, which had been 
lengthened by the ministering angel, and, Esther having touched 
it, the king embraced her and kissed her, and, looking into her 
eyes, he banished the last lingering cloud of fear which darkened 
them with the gracious words: “ Queen Esther, what wilt thou? Be 
not alarmed ; our laws are not meant for thee. Thou art my friend, 
and when thine eyes looked upon me, that instant thou shouldest 
have spoken.” 

Esther having gained her great cause, and saved her people, a 
festival was made ofthat time, as written in the Book of Esther—“ that 
these days of Purim should not fail from among the Jews, nor the 
memorial of them perish from their seed.” The Rabbis, in their 
gratitude, so exalted the great deliverance that they declared: All 
Scriptures (that is, the books which do not refer absolutely to the 
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Law) will be done away with in the future, except the Book of Esther ; 
also all festivals, except the days of Purim. What gladness pre- 
vailed during this festival may be known from the fact that intoxi- 
cation might then be indulged in. That this was really the case is 
authenticated in a well-known Talmudic incident. On such an 
occasion Rava took the life of his friend Rabbi Zerah. Next day, 
through the persistent prayers of Rava, the soul of Zerah was restored 
to its earthly tabernacle. When the days of Purim came round 
again, Zerah asked his friend to keep the feast with him. “ Nay,” 
answered Rava, “it does not always happen that I can effect a 
miracle.” A shrewd and saving answer, indeed. 

We shall now refer to what may be further learnt of the beauty of 
the male Israelite. 

Of the beauty of Moses there is the remark of St. Stephen that as a 
child “he was exceeding fair” ; and Josephus writes that when he 
was carried along the road everyone halted on the way, or left their 
pursuits, to gaze upon the loveliness of the child. And so was it with 
Joseph—beauty of form and countenance were his inheritance, as men- 
tioned in the Talmud amidst many other matters of singular interest. 

Because of his beauty, as told in the “ Rose-Garden” of the 
Persian Saadi, Joseph was called the Moon of Canaan, which explains 
the saying of Lokman the Wise: “Yes, I sell beauty, but not in 
Canaan.” Zelicha (the name of Potiphar’s wife) on one occasion was 
visited by some of her friends ; and one of the Egyptian dames, 
whilst paring an apple, was so entranced with the beauty of Joseph 
that she cut her finger, and was not aware of it until her attention 
was called to the blood upon her garments. From the Talmud 
we obtain knowledge of Joseph’s humbleness of mind and sagacity 
under such circumstances. When Zelicha one day spoke in admira- 
tion of his beauty, he answered: ‘‘ The Eternal One, who created me, 
created also all mankind.” Zelicha, it is said, changed her garments 
twice every day in her endeavour to win his affection. These arts 
failing, she threatened him with imprisonment, and to put out his 
eyes. He calmly answered again, in the name of the Eternal One: 
“ He looseth the prisoners, and openeth the eyes of the blind.” That 
Joseph was divinely assisted in these trials the Talmud would make 
evident, since it is stated that at a very critical moment the apparition 
of his father appeared to him and cried: “ Joseph, thy, brothers’ 
names will be engraved on the stones of the Ephod, and thine 
amongst them ; dost thou want it erased ?” 

But, as we have said, there are other matters of interest attached 
to the history of Joseph in the pages of the Talmud, 
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From the day that Joseph parted with his brethren in Egypt, 
after they had drunk and made merry together, he abstained from 
all wine. When he finally sent them back to Canaan with many gifts, 
to bring his father, that he might see him, and live with him, and know 
of his glory in Egypt, he bade them “ fall not out by the way,” which, 
as interpreted in the Talmud, means that they had not to engage in 
halachic debates, lest they might lose their way—which interpretation 
itself appears to have a further internal meaning. The brethren, pro- 
bably, did not lose their way—their way was too clearly fixed in their 
minds ; nor, probably, did they discuss a/achic matters—one subject 
they held in fear of heart and affection: to bring the great news to 
Jacob, their father—and they were exercised how to break these 
news gently. They would remember, in bitterness of thought, the 
trial of Abraham, when the Eternal One placed upon him the command 
of sacrifice. Satan, it is said, stood before the throne of the Eternal 
One, as in the case of Job, and upon his provocation Abraham had to 
be proven. The Eternal One then addressed the patriarch : “‘ Take 
thy son.” ‘I have two sons,” answered Abraham. “ Thine only 
son.” “Each is the only son of his mother,” was the submissive 
reply. ‘Whom thou lovest,” rejoined the Eternal. “They are both 
dear to me.” The command was then given: “Isaac!” And thus, 
says the Talmud, was the mind of Abraham gradually prepared. 

To break the great news gently to their father was the trouble 
of the brethren as they approached Canaan. But at Beer-Sheba they 
were met by Serach, the daughter of Asher. She was a cunning 
player upon the harp, and a maiden of sweet voice. And Serach was 
sent by the brethren to weave the good news in a song before Abra- 
ham. When she came to her grandfather, she softly smote upon her 
harp and sang her song, and, as she sang, seven times she repeated 
the lines : 








Lo, Joseph is not dead : he lives. 

My uncle rules o’er Egypt’s land. 
The music and the song were grateful to the patriarch’s ear ; but when 
the burden was seven times told, that number, sacred to the Hebrews, 
was marked by Abraham, and the light dawned upon his spirit, and the 
fountain of joy sprang up again within his heart, and the blessing 
of smiles illumined his countenance, and his lips told less than the 
truth of all, and yet enough, as he blessed his niece Serach. | 
We may be pardoned in closing this reference to Joseph, by once 
more quoting from the Persian. Jacob, it was said, had been able, at 
the distance of Egypt, to perceive the perfume of his son’s garment ; 
but this fact was doubted by one who said that, if such was the case, 
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why could he not discover Joseph when he was in the well in Canaan ; 
to which he gave his profound reply, which contains so much of the 
arcana of life: “Our condition is like the darting lightning, one 
instant flashing, and the next disappearing. Sometimes we are seated 
above the fourth heaven, and at other times we cannot see the back 
of our feet. If the Durwash were always to remain in one state he 
would cease to desire both worlds.” 

This may have been appropriated by Saadi from unrecorded 
Midrash—that is, the materials out of which the Talmud was com- 
posed, and which was a science. Such, also, seems to have been the 
case with that beautiful apologue of Abraham and the Fire-worshipper, 
given by Jeremy Taylor, afterwards used by Franklin, and generally 
supposed to be in the Talmud, but ultimately found not to be there, 
but in Saadi. 

Thoughts pass from nation to nation at times and in a manner 
unperceived, and are frequently praised as original when they are only 
original to the language—perhaps not even that, if the obscurities of 
literature were explored. One of the noble notes struck by Words- 
worth, one of those which might be taken to show his supreme power 
as a philosophic poet, is, alas! embodied in the above saying of Abra- 
ham, and lacks its profitable conclusion : 

It is a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desire : 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
: Heights which the soul is competent to gain, 
sut, on the other hand, there is no surprise to find nursery tales and 
mythical stories of identical import, prevalent in different ages, climes, 
and peoples, dressed in the garb most suitable to the nation’s needs. 
They are imaginations ; or they clothe beliefs in the forms best adapted 
to the faculties of wonder and worship. This may even be the case of 
marked incidents, stories of the streets, which seem native and to 
the manner born. We may be betrayed by some of the best: they 
may be but repetitions ; bright, but only reappearing stars. As in 
Aladdin’s tale, we are the prey of the magician who gives us new 
lamps for old. In our boyhood’s years we were often enlivened at 
home by the following story. A beggar stood at the window ofa cook- 
shop so long that the proprietor came out and asked the reason. 
“Thank you, sir,” replied the beggar, “I waited until the smell of 
the cooking would satisfy me instead of adinner. My hunger is now 
gone ; good-day.” ‘Nay, nay,” cried the proprietor, “if you have 
had your dinner off my victuals, I must have your money; give mea 
shilling.” This the beggar refused to do, and the matter was referred 
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to an idiot, who was passing along the street. The idiot asked the 
proprietor for two plates and the loan of a shilling. ‘This he placed 
between the plates, and shook them, and thus addressed the proprie- 
tor: “As the beggar was satisfied with the smell of the meat, so you 
must be satisfied with the sound of the money.” Often did we go 
to the savoury locality and amidst the culinary incense realise every 
tittle of the facts—this was the very place, within the shop is the 
very proprietor, and, yonder, shambling down the street, is the hero- 
idiot—and we went home full of wonder at the true story. When, 
in later years, we came to read Plutarch, we found the very same tale, 
only the rue was worn with a difference. 

So in the Talmud tales we find something like the originals of well- 
credited facts and tales. Indeed, these things make us suspect that 
a modern story-teller’s vocation is ever that of the mother in the 
** Cottar’s Saturday Night,” whose skill made 


Auld claithes look amaist as weel’s the new. 


Take a great rain story. When Mr. Max O’Rell was questing in 
Scotland for humour, he was told of a Presbyterian minister who had 
just cut his hay, and, the weather not being very propitious for making 
it, he knelt near his open windowand addressed to Heaven the following 
prayer: “O Lord, send us wind for the hay: not a rantin’, tantin’, 
tearin’ wind, but a noughin’, soughin’, winnin’ wind.” But Dean 
Ramsay was before Mr. Max O’Rell, and as the story appeared in 
his “ Reminiscences,” due acknowledgment of the fact was given. We 
should, however, submit that the Dean was not first in the field, but 
that thecircumstances may have crept out of the Talmud, and been cap- 
tured and carried to the Presbyterian fold, as we find the following in 
a learned translation: ‘‘Choni, the circling charmer, was asked to 
pray for rain. After his preparations and prayer, drops began to fall. 
*T have not asked for this,’ said he, ‘but for such abundance as to 
fill wells, ditches, and caves.’ A tempest of rain was the result. ‘ No,’ 
said he, ‘that is not what I ask, but rain of pleasantness, blessing, and 
free-will.’ The rain moderated, but continued to fall, till Israel had 
to leave Jerusalem for the Temple Mount on account of the swell- 
ing torrents. ‘ Pray now,’ they cried, ‘ for its discontinuance.’ ‘ Go and 
see,’ said he, ‘whether the water has covered the Inquiry Stone.’ 
The president of the Sanhedrim sent him the following message : 
‘ Were it any other man than Choni, I would decree his excommuni- 
cation ; but what can I do unto thee, whose presumption, like that 
of a son against his father, is met by the Eternal One with the fulfil- 
ment of thy desires?’ ” 
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A kindly reviewer, one of the sanitary authorities in Litera- 
ture, who keep it so pure and cool, brought Mr. Max O’Rell 
and the shade of the Dean “to book,” by pointing out a version 
of this story popular in the dialect of a county in the South of 
England, and better told than in the northern clime, which further 
proves that a good story will live, and loves to go masquerading. 

Again. Our age has been surprised by what is thought a new 
system of coercion and extinction—named, after a great sufferer, 
boycotting. But this was practised in Sodom to such perfection that 
it may be read of in the Talmud (in De Quincey’s phrase regarding 
murder) as one of the fine arts, wherein the City of the Plain 
shames our civilisation. When a poor man should enter the city, for 
the repute of charity the people gave him money, but none would 
give him food, or sell him food, and he was not allowed to leave the 
city. Of course, the man died of starvation; then the alms-givers 
got their money back again: the very rags of the victim were 
stolen from the dead body, which was buried naked in the wilder- 
ness. To assist the poor man in such a case was death. Lot’s 
daughter did this on one occasion. The man she assisted, continuing 
to live, puzzled the people, and the translator renders the version 
thus: ‘Three men constituted themselves a committee to watch 
his goings and his doings;” they discovered the woman’s crime of 
charity, and she was executed by fire. 

Again. Upon the verse that “The Lord said, ‘ Because the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is great,’” it is explained that the Hebrew word 
for “ great” in the Talmudic dialect means “ girl,” and the girl was 
one who hid a slice of bread in her pitcher, to give it to a poor man: 
being discovered, her body was smeared with honey, she was exposed 
on a wall, and stung to death by the bees. ‘This incident, it is evi- 
dent, must be subjected to the Talmudic secret interpretation, and 
the bread spoken of may be the “bread of life”—the doctrine 
not to be dispensed to the uninitiated. The secret sense, however, 
may hardly be applied to the case of Eleazar, the servant of Sarah. 
Interfering, when a stranger had been defrauded, one of the people 
struck Eleazar on the forehead with a stone. He brought blood, 
whereon the man seized Eleazar and demanded his fee as a leech. 
“T have freed thee of this impure blood: pay me quickly—such is 
our law.” Eleazar refused to pay for his wound and the blood he had 
lost, and was brought into Court. The Judge decreed that Eleazar 
must pay the fee. “The man has let thy blood: pay him: such is 
our law.” Eleazar must have brought the blood-stained stone as 
evidence of the assault, inasmuch as on hearing the decision he hurled 
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the stone at the Judge, and it again brought forth blood. “There,” 
cried Eleazar, “follow thy law, and pay my fee to this man,” and 
he left the Court-house. But we have wandered from our purpose 
in this story-telling, and must go back to our parallels. 

It is neither one, nor two royal fugitives whose lives have been 
saved in the pursuit through the web of the spider being woven 
across the mouth of the cave where they were hiding: but for such 
“providential ” interposition we can refer back to a time antecedent 
to English or any European history, since it is written in the 
Talmud that David in his flight lost himself in the cave of 
Adullam. After he had entered, a spider spun a web over the 
opening thereto. His pursuers came to the cave, and were 
about to enter, but, perceiving the web of the spider, they judged 
that no one could be within, as no one could pass into it without 
destroying the fairy web. They passed on their way, and the 
royalty of David was prolonged for Israel. 

And, yet again. It was told by the venerable ecclesiastical his- 
torian, that Edwin of Northumberland summoned a mecting of his 
witan to consider the Christian faith: on which occasion it was, that 
an zelderman made his famous speech on the lifeof man. ‘‘ Often in 
winter-tide, O King, whilst you are feasting with your thanes, and in 
the midst of the hall the fire is blazing on the hearth, a sparrow will 
enter at one door, as sheltering from the snow-storm outside. But 
after enjoying the warmth and light for a little time it will fly across, 
and depart by an opposite door into the outer darkness. The bird 
was visible during its passage, but whence it came, or whither it went, 
you could not tell. So, in our sight, is the life of man.” 

The Talmud uses the same figure, but with a sense adapted to 
Oriental climes. “ Life is a passing shadow, says the Scripture. Is 
it the shadow of a tower? Is it the shadow ofa tree? A shadow 
that prevails for a while? No, it is the shadow of a bird, in his 
flight ; away flies the bird, and there is neither bird nor shadow.” 

Then, who does not find in the following one of the very fables 
that delighted his childhood? Rabbi Naphcha was asked by one 
doctor of the law to tell a pretty legend ; by another, to expound 
some point of law. That is, one wished to hear something of Aa/achah, 
the other of Aaggadah. But he could not please either. The legend 
gave offence to the one: exposition of the law annoyed the other. 
Therefore he gave this parable: “I am like the man with two wives, 
one young, the other old. The first plucked out his grey hairs to 
make him seem young, the other did the same with the dark hairs, 
that he might look old, Between the ladies he became bald.” This 
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narrative appears twice in the Talmud: in the treatise on the Roll, 
and in that on Place of Justice. 

We have still a finer echo in the following. 

When a Campanian lady on one occasion visited Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, she displayed her jewels ostentatiously, and 
asked Cornelia to favour her with a sight of her own. Cornelia 
thereupon produced her two sons, remarking, “These are the 
only jewels of which I can make my boast.” Nobly said, indeed, 
and worthy of the immortality which is Cornelia’s portion. Buta 
story in the Talmud has a tenderness in it which might have wooed 
Boccaccio’s pen. During the absence from his home of Rabbi Meir, 
named the Light of the Law, two of his sons departed to the spiritual 
world. On the return of the Rabbi his wife greeted him with a 
pleasant countenance, and then said, “‘ My husband, some time since 
there were two jewels placed in my keeping—jewels beautiful, and 
costly beyond all price. And to-day, in your absence, the owner of 
the jewels came to me, and I have returned them into his possession.” 
To which the Rabbi answered that his wife had done well ; adding 
that “ we must always give back with faithfulness and cheerfulness 
whatever has been placed in our charge.” After a little time, the 
Light of the Law asked for his sons, whereupon the mother took him 
by the hand, and gently led him into the chamber of silence, wherein 
his sons lay dead. The Rabbi gazed upon them, and his great heart 
gave way, for he loved his sons better than his own life, and in 
Israel sons are a treasure beyond all other treasures—indeed, a treasure 
recognised as given bya benignant Heaven—and the light of his hopes 
was extinguished in the darkness of despair, and he lifted up his voice 
and wept bitterly. Upon this, his wife meekly said : ‘“‘ Weep not thus, 
my beloved husband. Didst thou not say to me, even just now, that 
we must return with cheerfulness whatever is placed in our charge— 
when it is called for? These jewels were given us of God. He left 
them with us for a time, and we have rejoiced and gloried in the 
possession : but now, beloved husband, He has called for His own, 
and we should not repine.” 

But, apart from legendary lore, true narrative, exposition of doc- 
trine, and mystical interpretation, which enters largely into the study of 
the Talmud, there are hundreds of sentences of wisdom, and much 
ethical teaching, suitable as the common property of mankind. 

The world should not have had so much to learn from Carlyle 
on the sacredness of Labour, if it had been enforced in no other 
direction than in the Talmud. “Greater,” we read in it, “is he who 
maintains himself by his own labour than he that fears the Lord ; 
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for of the latter it is said, ‘ Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord,’ 
but of the former, ‘If thou shalt eat the labour of thine hand, happy 
shalt thou be in this world, and it shall be well with thee in the 
world to come.’” Again, God’s covenant with man included work : 
“Six days shalt thou work, and the seventh shalt thou rest” made 
the “rest” conditional on the “ work.” 

That speech is silvern and silence is golden, we know from pro- 
verb, teachers of prudence, and philosophic essayists; and we 
also learn from the Talmud folio how ancient and well-practised has 
been this social sagacity. With the Babylonians, silence was a 
mark of a man being of good family ; and the Rabbis said, “ If speech 
is worth one small coin, silence is worth two”; whilst still higher 
reverence for silence was declared in the maxim, “Silence is as good 
as confession.” 

The wise in Israel sat in judgment upon the tongue, the little 
member—probably, before St. James denounced the offender, which 
no man can tame. “It is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” It 
was taught in the Rabbinical schools that “Whoever indulges in 
slander commits sin equivalent to idolatry, adultery, and murder” 
-—a statement confirmed by Scripture verse. 

The perils which attend wealth have been set forth in many 
forms, from the Talmudic sheep of the golden fleece, which could not 
swim the river—parabolical of the river on whose thither side lie the 
plains of Heaven—to Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, and later ; but 
never, to our minds, more felicitously embodied than in that render- 
ing of spiritual truth found in the eleventh volume of the Talmud : 
There was a flute in the Temple preserved from the days of Moses : 
it was smooth, thin, and formed of a reed. By royal command the 
flute was overlaid with gold, and this rendered the sound less pleasant. 
On the removal of the gold its former sound was restored. 

There is an exquisite pathos in that sentence of Rabbi Eleazar, 
. but which is truly the voice of the nation’s heart, faithful, though 
oppressed and in exile: “Since the Temple was destroyed the gates 
of prayer have been closed : but the gates of tears are still open.” 

Humanity to animals it is one of England’s glories to have 
enshrined in the poetry of Wordsworth. It vitalises the religions of 
India. That it, also, shone in the religion from whence Christianity 
sprang, let the following verify: A calf prepared for slaughter put 
its head into the lap of Rabbi the Holy, but he repelled it with the 
remark, “ Go, for this is the end of thy creation.” Therefore it was 
said in Heaven : “ Because he is pitiless, let affliction come upon him.” 
But one day his maid-servant, in sweeping his room, chanced to annoy 
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some young kittens ; upon which the Rabbi said, “‘ Leave them alone, 
for it is written : ‘ His tender mercies are over all His works,’” and 
thereupon the decree was rescinded. “Let us have pity upon him,” was 
said in Heaven, “‘ because he is pitiful.” 

It is a well-known incident, that a devout Roman Catholic was 
induced to go to Rome in the belief that the iniquitous conduct 
practised there, under the shadow of the Papal throne, would disgust 
him with the religion of which he was a pure and shining light. He 
returned strongly confirmed in his faith, When asked whether the 
revolting condition of ecclesiastical society which he had witnessed 
did not convince him of the falsity of the Romish Church, he 
answered to the effect that what he had seen assured him otherwise, 
since God for such vice would have extinguished the religion if it 
had not been true, and derived from Himself. 

Rabbi Akiva spoke in the same spirit, but conveying a truth of 
wider application. When Rabbis Gamaliel, Eleazar, Judah, and 
himself heard the rejoicings at an idolatrous festival, the first 
three wept, but Akiva laughed. “Wherefore laugh?” asked his 
friends ; “these heathens, who worship their idols, live in peace 
and are merry, but, as for us, our Holy City lies in ruins. Weep, 
brother. Do not laugh.” “For that very reason I laugh and am 
glad,” replied Akiva. “If God allows those who transgress to live 
happily on earth, how infinitely great must be the store of happiness 
in the world to come for those who observe His commands ! ” 

Charity is enforced throughout the whole of the Talmud, but no- 
where more strikingly than in the sacred legend found in the treatise 
Sanhedrin. ‘The distance from Garav to Shilo was three miles ; and 
the smoke from the holy altar and that of the incense offered to the 
image of Micah used to intermingle. Thereupon the ministering 
angels desired to expel Micah. “ Nay,” said the Eternal One, “let 
him alone, for his bread is supplied to wayfarers.” 

The beneficence of Heaven is familiar to all in the words of Jesus 
of Nazareth: “God sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
The Talmudic peculiar form of thought cannot be better illustrated 
than by its presentation of the same truth: “ The gift of rain is so 
far better than the revivification of the dead, since the latter bene- 
fits only the righteous, whereas the former benefits both the righteous 
and the wicked.”’ ; 

And so we could go on until we should overrun the pages of this 
magazine. As for the space at our disposal, we shall occupy it 
with a selection of sententious remarks from the Talmud, which are 
worthy to stand by the side of the Spartan Laconics of Plutarch, 
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or that Eddaic poem wherein Odin concentrated his wisdom for the 
good of human kind. 

He who can feel ashamed will not readily do wrong. 

He who wrongs his fellow-man, even in a small coin, is as wicked as if he 
should take life. 

Who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses. 

Look not at a jug, but at its contents. A new jug may contain old wine, an 
old one may be empty. 

Receive every man with a cheerful countenance. 

The thief who finds no opportunity to steal considers himself an honest man. 

Despise no man; deem nothing impossible ; every man has his hour, and 
everything has its place. 

Cat and rat make peace over a carcase. 

When thou art the only purchaser, then buy ; when other buyers are present, 
be thou nobody. 

The woman of sixty will run after music like one of six. 

What a child talks in the street, that it has heard from its parents in the house. 

A woman prefers poverty, with the affection of her husband, to riches without it. 

Do not live near a pious fool. 

The rose grows among thorns. 

It is a well-known saying that wherever a M‘Gregor sits, there is 
the head of the table. In the Talmud we read that “It is not 
place which confers honour upon the man, but the man who confers 
it on the place.” And Hillel, the elder, was accustomed to say on a 
particular annual festival: “ If I am here, all are here ; but, if I am 


not here, who is here?” ! 

The sun will go down without your assistance. 

Use a noble vase even fur one day—let it break to-morrow. 

One candle gives light for a hundred men as well as one. 

To have no faithful friend is worse than death. 

It is not incumbent upon thee to complete the work. But thou must not there- 
fore cease from it. 

The Bible was given us to establish peace. 

And, once more, we might go on and give ten sentences for one, 
and have prolonged pleasure in this literary wayfaring. In the matter 
of the Talmud, we can only be as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—but, then, the trees are beautiful, renowned as the cedars of 
Lebanon; even when consumed they fill the air with fragrance. And 
the waters are more virtuous than those of Abana and Pharpar—they 
are indeed of the well-spring of truth. Having said so little of a 
great subject, we should add that any desire of knowing more can be 
satisfied with the trifling trouble of inquiry. LAUNCELOT CROSS. 

' Agesilaus the Great, when a boy, and set in a dishonourable place, submitted, 
saying, ‘‘1’ll show that it is not the places that gracethe men, but men the places.” 
When the master of a solemnity set Damonides in the lowest place the latter 
said, ‘* You have found a way to make that place, which was infamous before, 
noble and honourable.” 
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HIS old secluded common, upon which the traveller comes 
suddenly out of a narrow shaded lane, covers not more than 

thirty acres, and is clothed with fine short grass, which has been 
cropped for centuries by the geese, the sheep, and the cattle of the 
cotters close by. Crossed by two white winding roads, and sloping 
down towards the west, the common is bordered all round by such a 
landscape as the shepherds showed to Bunyan’s pilgrim from the 
Delectable Mountains. A well-wooded landscape, every field edged 
by thick-leaved trees, and except the three ancient cottages below 
me on the left with their uneven roofs, weather-beaten oak timbers, 
and rough plastering, a barn and a haystack opposite, and some sign 
of order in the near fields, not a trace of human occupation for miles 
and miles. This is a bit of undisturbed old English scenery, little 
changed since the days when messengers from the Court travelled, 
perchance by this very road to the great castle at Horsfield, but a few 
hundred years ago a thriving seaport, now a mouldering hamlet with 
fragments of a ruined keep left behind by the far receded sea. On 
the south stretches the long range of downs, with grey rounded 
hollows and gently undulating outlines soft against the faint blue sky ; 
right in front is the wide and peaceful expanse of open country, hill 
and dale, wood and meadow, luminously misty under the morning 
sun; northwards a thin shadowy line on the horizon rises above the 
nearer wooded brow, and the spire ofa far distant church, with the 
trees on the forest ridge twenty miles away, are just-within the range 
of a keen eye. Whichever way I look it is surpassingly fair and 
pleasant. In one corner of the common, with bush and bramble on 
its banks, is a quiet pool, anda little moorhen half flies, half paddles, 
across it into the rushes in the far corner at the sound of a footstcp. 
The warm turbid water is much of it hidden by the delicate white 
blossom of the water crowfoot, but here and there a wile bare piece 
glimmers in the sunshine, and upon these patches the boatmen or back- 
swimmers are rowing themselves about by their long hind legs. Round 
and round in another blank spot a little company of whirlwig beetles 
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keeps up a perpetual dance ; they look guileless and merry enough, 
and so do the boatmen for the matter of that, but like most of the 
denizens of this peaceful pool, they are fierce, voracious, and even 
wanting in natural affection, for, failing other food, they will eat 
one another. Under the floating weed, lurking by the edges of 
the flat lily-leaves, a monster whose very movement is suggestive 
of murder, floats along. Of an unpleasant sickly colour, moving 
without apparent effort, and with savage jaws ready for its prey, it 
resembles a thick wingless dragon-fly, carrying itself erect, with an 
overgrown head and goggle eyes bent forward in search of defenceless 
innocence. I love nature and most living things, but this cruel 
uncanny creature, as it creeps from the shelter of the leaves and 
lurks in the shadow, seems all unnatural, and has nothing one fancies 
in common with the sweet and soothing sights and sounds which are 
around us. This unwholesome object when he changes, as change 
he will, becomes a sober-looking beetle, and if you meet him (he has 
then two lives, one on land and one in the water, or perhaps one 
may say three lives, for he flies) his respectable black will command 
your sympathy ; but his nature will not change, for the great water 
beetle is always fierce and cruel and uncompromising, and he will 
cut short a conjugal dispute by eating his wife, or, to speak more 
strictly by the book, his wife will most likely eat him, as she is much 
bigger and stronger than her mate ! 

The water swarms with life ; round the edge are clusters of tadpoles 
wriggling their little tails ; here and there a water newt may be seen for a 
second as he travels past ; all kinds of creatures in all stages of develop- 
ment find in this secluded pond alike a nursery and a hunting-ground. 
But, in spite of this, most of the country-folk would not scruple to 
drink from the pool if they were dry ; one old man in particular, of 
whom I knew, and who died a few months since in Shoreham Work- 
house at the mature age of one hundred and one (he had served at 
Waterloo) was in the habit of “‘squenching! his drythe,” with water 
from any handy watercourse or pond when working. Of him his 
grandson told me, that only six months before his death he took “a 
contrack for claring a dick,? but he couldn’t do it by hisself and it 
worritted him to find he couldn’t do naun*® but doddle‘ about, so at 
last he went into the Workus.” ‘This hearty old labourer would do 


1 “‘Squench,” a corruption of quench. (To avoid repetition I may here ex- 
press my obligation to the Rev. Chancellor Parish’s Dialect Dictionary for most 
of the notes which follow. ) 

2 Dick a ditch, dyke. ® Naun : nothing. 

4 Doddle : to walk feebly. 
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a long day’s mowing, when younger, with nothing but bread, and water 
from the brooks. His wife was a very “contrairy ”! woman, and in 
her last days she became, as her grandson expressed it, “quite 
childish again”; I liked the added adverb, it seemed to give a 
gentler meaning to the other word. Of illness this old couple knew 
hardly anything, they had no time to be ill, but with all their unceas- 
ing work they were somehow always very poor. Perhaps this extreme 
poverty may have had something to do with the lessened vigour and 
stamina which appear in their descendants, for the son died at fifty ; 
the grandson, now forty-five, is a big powerful man, but greatly 
troubled with indigestion, or, as he expresses it, ‘‘ his inside seems all 
wore out,” and the great grandson, a growing lad of fourteen, is, again, 
to quote his father, “‘ wonderful picksome? wi’ his vittles.” All are, 
however, as hardworking and active as the centenarian himself. 

“ Master” Woolven, the keeper, who lives a little way up the road, 
and who has led the same kind of active out-of-door life, does not 
know much about illness, but he gave me a full account the other 
day of a serious attack which he had had. “’Twas the worst illness 
I ever had ; I’d got very hot and I calls in at Squire Henty’s and 
drank about a half a pint of his ale, terr’ble poor stuff it was too, 
this here reg’lar small beer, made me feel bad d’rackly. Well I goos 
home and I tossed about all that night, and then I sends my mistus 
for the club doctor—the Foresters I b’longs to--and he said as how 
I’d some kind of a stoppage, so he gives me mor’n two quarts of his 
med’cin ! Well I lays in bed, ah longer’n ever I did in my life, but 
at last I got better, so I gets up and goos to work again.” “ Ah, then, 
you were really made quite ill by that small beer, were you, 
Woolven?” “Yes, they all thought I was a gooin’ to die ; I didn’t 
think so, mind’e, but Mrs. Henty, and Mrs. Barrow, and Mrs. 
Pilbeam, they all come, and they brought t’ parson wi’ em, and they 
all come a’ cluttering up in my bedroom, and when I see ’em I 
laughed right out, and t’ parson he didn’t quite know what to say. 
So I says ‘I’m not a gooin’ to die, I says, I don’t mean to de this time.’ 
Mind you, Mr. William ” (this with indescribable impressiveness), “ I 
warn’t afeared to die, no I wasn’t afeared, but I wasn’t goin’ to die.” 
“ How long were you in bed altogether, then, Woolven?” ‘Why 
the best part of two days, Mr. William ; I'd never been so long a’bed 
afore in my life!” So much for “ Master” Woolven’s serious illness. 
Let us go back to the pond. Over among the brambles on the other 
bank the moorhen has her nest, to be found without much trouble 
most likely, in spite of the dead leaves which some people say she 


1 Contrairy : self-willed. 2 Picksome ; dainty. 
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spreads over the top when she goes away for a while. I have found 
a good many nests, but never one thus covered ; the nest is a roomy 
compact structure, and it needs to be, for the hen loads it with eggs, 
nine and ten being no uncommon numbers. That is a water vole, 
whose apparently earless round head you can see moving along just 
above the water by the edge of the left-hand bank ; his ears are 
small and he lays them close to his head while swimming ; the 
pretty little beast is, I believe, a vegetarian, and lives on the tender 
shoots of aquatic plants and all other nice, clean, wholesome country 
things, not a bit like his second cousin once removed, who resides 
in the sewers.and lives on garbage. Old Gilbert White, in one of his 
quaint and delightful letters to “ Thomas Pennant, Esq.,” speaks of 
one which had a winter store of more than a gallon of potatoes 
at the end of his hole! If you are weary of watching the pond, 
come out in the open and sit here on the grass ; you might think 
yourself the only living creature on the wide common, but for the 
grasshoppers and the butterflies, and a bird on the oak tree behind 
us which twitters and chirps lazily in the hot sunshine. Turn the 
grass blades aside here with your hand, and in this hidden print of a 
horse-hoof sunk in the soft clay beneath, see what a world of almost 
indistinguishable insect life is moving. Three tiny creatures smaller 
and thinner than a cheese mite are zigzagging about under that dead 
grass blade. Above them from stalk to stalk a little wood-louse 
climbs. Across the hollow a minute shining black midget shaped 
like a figure from Euclid hops briskly and is gone. A bright yellow 
monster with a striped green back edged with white, dives and dis- 
appears before you can altogether describe him. Like four little 
beads strung together and endowed with legs and locomotive power, 
is this diminutive ant which follows him leisurely. All these insects 
seem to have no purpose in their movement, but run from side to 
side and round and round, without any aim that I can see. For 
perfect protective colouring look at that light brown creature (as I 
write the word, a mere speck of transparent yellow flits across the 
chasm, it has just perceptible legs and little black horns) ; the light 
brown creature is shaped like a tiny leaf, and has its legs hidden 
beneath its body. Next follows an insect no larger than a pin’s head, 
the sort one gets at the drapers instead of farthings, I mean, but with 
his green body, yellow head and legs, and black eyes, he is singularly 
effective. All these are within the circumference of the hoof-print, 
which is a veritable microcosm ; stay, there are three or four more 
yet, one like a tiny burnished spider, another, smaller still and almost 
invisible, the colour of pink shot silk and the shape of a grass 
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seed ; a third, a pale green beetle, not unlike a rat’s body but infinitely 
less, of course, and with little legs forming a sort of fringe on each 
side of him. 

What do they all here? I have watched them now for half an 
hour at least, and I cannot see them eat or fight or sleep or work or 
do anything which we, thé larger insects of a little longer day, fill up 
our time with. Do they simply liveand move? Has science named 
them all? Meanwhile the air which seemed so still a little while ago is, 
now that I have quieted myself, as full of sounds as the grass is full of 
life. Disentangling the music, one hears through the faint and swelling 
rustle of the leaves, a multitude of distant blending bird notes, grass- 
hoppers whistling in the grass, the subdued cackle from some distant 
poultry yard, and a far-off rumbling which may be thunder, or is per- 
chance the traffic on the high road many fields away. But besides 
the other sounds, there is a low, faint, half unheard undertone which is 
none of these, but is nature’s music as she sings to herself alone ; 
these myriads of moving insects, the countless butterflies which flutter 
from flower to flower, every leaf, every branch, the very growth of all 
the bud and blossom, each moving blade, and quivering stalk (and 
not one is still) adds something to the universal chorus. Do they 
sing praise as the wise men say they do, and are all these creeping, 
crawling things filled with sentient pleasure and delight? Certain it 
is that such a notion chimes in well with the scents and sounds, the 
warmth and the beauty which impress themselves on the most careless 
human observer ; however hard it may be to fit in, too, the fierce 
struggle for existence going onin that wayside pond. It is the old world 
story again, of the happy garden with the lurking serpent! As if to 
put an end to this moralizing, the English representative of the seduc- 
tive reptile which led our first mother astray glides up through the 
grass on that almost perpendicular hedgebank opposite. This is a 
noted place for vipers, and on a cartshed down the lane there are 
always half a dozen dead ones hanging, for the farmer gives sixpence 
a piece for any that are killed on his farm. This he does, because 
they bite his sheep when nibbling the grass, and unless a bitten sheep 
is very soon relieved in some way, it dies of suffocation owing to the 
swelling of the head andneck. But in the general way vipers seem to be 
singularly inoffensive, and it is rarely you can come across anyone who 
has been actually bitten. I have asked a great many country people, 
including the parish doctor here, and he during twenty-five years 
practice has only treated two cases. Old Woolven with forty years 
of life in the open has never been bitten, but he tells a funny tale 
about his dog, once an active, but now an apoplectic bull-terrier, 
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which was attacked one Sunday afternoon by a viper whose head only 
was visible at a hole in the bank. “That there dog, he swelled up as big 
as two dogs, and he was justabout ' bad : well, I took ’en and I ’iled ’en 
all over, and I did that three days, and I never give the dog nothing 
to eat: and that third day I goos out to the same place, and I see 
the viper with his head out of the same hole. So I ups wi’ my gun 
and I shot ’en dead, just where a meuse? ran up towards the hedge. 
Well, you wouldn’t b’leve, Mr. William, but the dog he began to sink 
drac’ly the viper was dead, and he soon got well.” It was plain that 
to Woolven’s mind there was some mysterious connection between 
the vitality of the viper and the swollen dog. Another countryman 
whom I examined, one Goatcher, an excellent specimen of the slow, 
shrewd, illiterate Sussex labourer, had never been bitten, but had 
killed a great many snakes, and he positively assured me that he had 
seen a viper jump nearly ten feet towards a carter, who had irritated 
it with his whip, Some confusion, one fancies, must have existed 
between the whip-lash and the snake; but he would not be shaken 
in his story, and, on repeating it to Woolven, he promptly capped it 
by one more surprising, concerning a woman he had known, at whom 
a viper jumped, and missing her face, owing to the sudden movement 
of her head, this agile monster harmlessly cleared her shoulder, as a 
hunter goes over a gate. But the country folk class vipers and slow- 
worms and common snakes all together as equally dangerous, so their 
evidence on any matter relating to them is not very reliable; this 
man Goatcher, to my great surprise, included glowworms in the 
same category as “‘terr’ble pizenous things.” He admitted that he 
had never been hurt by one, nor had he seen anyone who had; but 
he always killed them whenever he could. To the remonstrance, 
“You've never been hurt by them,” he had but one reply, “ No, and 
I doan’t never mean to be, I never gives ’en a chaince, I allus kills 
’en.” If this superstition is at all general, it will account for the 
scarcity of glowworms in some districts ; here they are pretty plenti- 
ful, and, I think, particularly luminous, for I have read small print 
by the light given by a single specimen held against the page. 
Goatcher, who is a strong, vigorous, powerful-looking man, is, like 
so many of his class, very shy of unfamiliar living creatures—birds, 
beasts, and creeping things ; he will manage a turbulent bullock, or 
master a vicious horse (and, by the way, he has had one or two 
frightful accidents with horses since he started in life as a carter-boy 


1 Justabout : certainly, extremely. 
2 Meuse : a hole through a hedge made by a hare or a rabbit ; an old French 
sporting term. 
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at seven years old, having begun with a badly-kicked chest when he 
was “quite a little shaver ”), but the wild, untamed denizens of the 
fields and woods give him pause. Nothing would persuade him to 
pick up a slow-worm, or “deaf adder,” as he calls it, and, to use his 
own words, he is “more afeared of they things than most anything.” 
His wife added to my stock of useful knowledge the surprising 
statement, that anyone with a good “telescope” could see inscribed 
on the skin of the “deaf adder,” underneath, the following couplet : 


If I could hear as well as I could see, 
Nor man nor beast would dare to pass by me. 


One would like to know how old the rhyme is, and whether it is 
purely local or of wider origin. Goatcher’s father was celebrated for 
his skill at rat-catching, which he accomplished with his bare hands, 
without getting bitten; driving a large trade with certain “ young 
gents at Worthing,” who took a bushel-basketful at a time. He gave 
me a long account of his father’s prowess, ending with a rather 
entertaining personal narrative, as follows (it was dealt out in doses 
between pauses and grunts, consequent upon a job of digging in 
some stiff clay): “I went out a rabbiting wi’ he once, he says, arter 
he put his gurt stoat in—‘ catch tha’ there old stoat,’ he says—‘ if he 
shows hisself,’ he says—so prensley' I sees the stoat—but I was 
afeared o’ getten bit—so I pushed ’en back wi’ my foot every time he 
showed hisself. either he come round at last. ‘Where be the 
stoat?’ he says—‘I ain’t seen ’en,’ I says. Well, next day we goos 
again—and I says to myself, I says,—‘ I wunt be afeared of a stoit,’ 
I says—so I caught ’en that time—gor’ how he did bite surelye—they 
be wonderful bitten? things, stoiits.” 

All this is a long digression from that pleasant common and its 
swarming life, of which, however, one might go on gossiping endlessly ; 
for every hour of the day, as the sun goes over, brings out some 
fresh beauty or recalls some other reminiscence of rustic words and 
ways. But it is well to leave off with an appetite. 


EDWARD CLAYTON. 


? Prensley : presently. 
* Bitten (bitende, Ang, Sax. biting): inclined to bite.—Parish’s Dictionary. 
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DR. FOHN COVEL'S DIARY. 


N the year 1670 the Rev. John Covel, fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, was appointed chaplain to his Majesty’s ambas- 
sador, Sir Daniel Harvey, at Constantinople. Previously to this he 
had distinguished himself at his college for his classical learning, and 
four years after he had taken his degree, in 1661, he was appointed 
to make a Latin oration in the Hall of Christ’s College, to com- 
memorate the happy return of King Charles II. to his ancestral 
throne. Proofs of his great learning and classical knowledge we 
have before us on every page of his voluminous diary, which reposes 
now in the original manuscript, unprinted and unread, amongst the 
multitudinous documents in the British Museum. It is here pro- 
posed to cull abstracts from this diary, illustrating the travels of our 
learned divine, and his experiences during his seven years’ stay in 
Turkey, at a time when that country was almost at the zenith of its 
power. Only the exceeding minuteness of observation and the 
great display of classical learning can have caused this diary to 
remain as it is lost to the world ; it is bristling with incident and 
humour, and of exceeding value as a book of reference to the 
student of natural history and antiquities, and the records of state 
ceremonies at Constantinople as given by an eye-witness have, of 
course, a value peculiarly their own. Evelyn, in his diary, calls 
him “ Covel, the great oriental traveller,” and having thus introduced 
him we will now let him speak almost entirely for himself. 

Charles II. signed his passport for Constantinople on May 13, 
1670, and wrote a letter to Christ’s College requiring the authorities 
there to dispense with the rule of residence for a fellow, so that he 
might retain the fellowship and at the same time act as chaplain to 
his Majesty’s ambassador. 

Dr. Covel was ready to start early in September, but was delayed 
a fortnight at Deal by contrary winds, which time he occupied in 
minutely discussing the merits of shell-fish and marine botany, 
doubtless so wearying the readers of his diary that few cared to wade 
through the twenty pages devoted to this sub’ect. OnSeptember 21 
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the squadron bound for the East set sail. “Seven general ships for 
the Levant, with Captain Robinson of the Greenwich as admiral of 
the squadron,” and Dr. Covel was on the London Merchant, the 
captain of which, by name Hill, was, according to our traveller, an 
exceedingly fine fellow. 

After weary delays at Plymouth the squadron bid adieu to the 
Land’s End, and had by this time swelled to “seventy-five sail in 
company.” The wind was high, and “ our freshmen passengers were 
allin a miserable, squeamish, and puking condition.” Dr. Covel 
was anxious to be ill and get it over, so he went and sat down ‘‘in the 
captain’s round-house on purpose to promote that design, for the 
higher anyone sit within the ship the motion of it affects him the 
more.” Several times he went to the cook’s galley for a tankard of 
warm beer, and each time returned to the round-house to let it take 
its effect. ‘hen he went down to walk on the deck, took a dose of 
“ purle royal, that is to say, sack and wormwood, and by noon I was 
able to eat and drink as well as anyone.” 

September 29 the squadron was becalmed in the Bay of Biscay, 
and there they fell in with a Turkey merchant, homeward bound, 
which told them wonderful stories of the Algerine pirates they had 
captured and the prisoners they had released. They exchanged 
meals with the captain, and, says Dr. Covel, “‘ when we thus treat one 
another, if the weather be fair, and will permit it, we seldom fail of 
some merry fellows in every ship’s crew who will entertain us with 
several diversions, and divers sorts of odd sports and gambols ; 
sometimes their homely drolls and farces, which in their cramped 
language they nickname ‘interludes’; sometimes they dance about 
the mainmast instead of a maypole, and they have a variety of fore- 
castle songs, ridiculous enough.” 

On October 12 they were in the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
sailors of those days had the custom to demand passage-money of 
every one that never had passed the Straits before, and those that 
refuse to pay “they seize and duck down from the mainyard, and 
into the sea. There were several that chose rather to be so plunged 
than to part with their money ; for many that could swim would in 
calm weather for a small reward leap from the mainyard and into the 
sea ; but they always took care to fall straight up (endways) upon 
their feet, with their legs close into the sea ; for to fall otherwise so high 
on the water (especially upon the belly) would bruise or spoil a man.” 

Whilst in the Straits the Pear/ fell foul of the London Merchant, 
and carried off the gallery on the larboard side, but with this excep- 
tion they reached Malaga without misadventure, which was then the 
great halting-place for vessels on their voyage to and from the Fast, 
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Dr. Covel and his friends, the chaplains-elect of Smyrna and 
Aleppo, went on shore, and abode in the house of one “Signor 
Carlos, an Irishman.” 

The three divines visited with intense interest all the sights of the 
place, the churches and the convents, where they always entered 
into amicable discussion with the monks concerning miracles and 
other perverse doctrines that they held. Signor Carlos was their 
guide and interpreter, and amongst other places of interest he took 
them to visit several nunneries, where, “instead of dull, mopish, 
vapour women, or grave precise matrons, as we expected, we 
found as pleasant, bright, and airy ladies as ever I met withal else- 
where in all my life. Their particular chat is not worth recording, 
but it was extremely gentle, merry, and diverting ; we passed for 
captains (I suppose our interpreter had named us so).... My 
Lord Baltimore had there a daughter in one of these nunneries 
which we saw ; she was but a girl, and placed there for education, 
and, undoubtedly, setting religion aside, it is a way of breeding 
infinitely beyond all our English schools.” 

At the hostelry, which Signor Carlos kept, Dr. Covel and his 
friends found their food remarkably good and cheap, but at night 
they had severe troubles. “All that lay on twills and bedsteads 
were sorely bitten with little bugs, which left hard nobs and pimples 
wherever they seized.” Dr. Covel drew his mattress into the middle 
of the room, and was tolerably free. His natural history instincts 
were keenly aroused by the study of these animals, and he thus 
discourses : “‘ These insects, so well known in all hot countries (but 
by us never seen before) are called chismes and chinches, and in 
Italian cimici, from the Latin cimex ; in French, punaises. They are 
shaped much like a spider, but far less, with six legs, and a bottled 
breech, the back being often reddish. One of our comrades catch- 
ing one in the night, as it was preying upon him, and thinking it had 
been a flea (after a slovenly custom which he had got), bit it with 
his teeth, thinking so to kill it ; but the abominable stink set him 
on vomiting in such a manner as he verily thought he had been 
poisoned ; which made me amazed how it came to be prescribed 
inwardly by the ancients as a medicine against fevers, unless it was 
that, after the Italian proverb, ‘one devil drives out another’ ; but, 
perhaps, in wine they may go down whole, and not prove so 
nauseous.” 

The Turkey squadron left Malaga on October 15, and when they 
were off Sardinia a dispute arose between the admiral of the 
squadron and the other captains, about going to Tunis or not. The 
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admiral said he had express orders to go there, and the other captains 
said they did not believe he had, and wished to sail without further 
delay for their destination. Dr. Covel and his friends were evidently 
keenly anxious to go to Tunis, and were greatly pleased when the 
admiral stuck to his point, and the ships were turned towards that 
harbour. On the day after they anchored in the bay of Tunis, 
Dr. Covel, together with some of the captains and passengers, 
hired some soldiers as a guard, and set off to visit the ruins of Car- 
thage, and the disquisition our learned traveller gives on all he saw 
during this day’s expedition, and all he knew about Carthage, is 
excessively voluminous. Now and then he departs from the classical 
andrelates incidents of the way. What their guides told them was Dido’s 
tomb they decided had been elephants’ stables, and at length, when 
wearied with sight-seeing, they sat down to rest beneath a palm tree, 
“a lady of the desert gave us cream, milk, butter, and lots of luxuries.” 
The cream had in it hair and tar which made one of the party sick, 
being put into a skin with the hairy side, tarred, turned in after the 
fashion common still in Spain. “ The lady of the desert ” was exceed- 
ingly pretty, and Dr. Covel gave her half a gold venetian zechin to 
hang with the other ornaments in her hair. 

On getting back to their ship they found that the admiral and the 
English consul at Tunis had had a quarrel, and the admiral decided 
to weigh anchor and be off that very evening at eleven, by reason of 
which decision several of the passengers who had gone up to the town 
were left behind, and poor Dr. Covel, greatly to his disappointment, 
never saw the town of Tunis. 

Hearing that a fleet of Algerine pirates was about, on leaving Tunis 
the squadron kept very close together as they sailed eastwards. On 
the ninth of November there were seen on the mast tops those 
mysterious lights so common in the Mediterranean during electric 
weather, “which the Italians call corpo santo, believing them to be 
bodies of Saints, but our men would hardly be persuaded but that 
they were some hobgoblins, or fairies, or the enchanted bodies of 
witches, and we had many a fine story told to that purpose.” “I 
was not a little displeased with our men who were on the watch that 
night, because they did not call me,” but the next night they appeared 
again and Dr. Covel was called to see them, and he thus describes 
one: “it seemed a dim light as of a flame, shining through a steam or 
smoke about the bigness and shape of an ordinary egg.” 

The admiral of the fleet left them when they were in sight of 
Crete, as he was bound elsewhere, and Captain Wild, of the Mary 
and Martha, was appointed admiral in his stead. Before leaving, 
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Captain Robinson came to say good-bye, “and after two hours’ stay, 
he went off, and we gave him seven guns, the last three with shot, 
as a token of more respect.” The squadron still, however, 
numbered seven ships, and shortly after the admiral’s departure 
they descried another fleet of seven sail coming towards them, 
and they thought that it must be the Algerine pirates without a 
doubt. They made great preparations for defence, and, writes 
Dr. Covel, “it was pleasure to see the great alacrity and readiness, 
I may say the eagerness, of our seamen in preparing for the dispute ; 
all their hammocks were down in a trice, their chests and lumber 
turned out into the boats, or stived by the main chains, or 
elsewhere out of the way. We had a clear ship in a very little 
time, and all our men posted in their several quarters, and rounds of 
powder and ball provided for every gun.” 

The captain asked Dr. Covel and the other passengers to step 
down and wait below with the doctor the result of the encounter, but 
they pluckily refused to do any such thing, and were rewarded for 
their bravery by soon discovering that the ships were no Algerine 
pirates at all, but French cruisers in search of pirates, with whom 
they exchanged friendly visits, “‘ and thus our scare fight passed over 
without any blows. My curiosity was fully gratified with this prelude 
of a battle, for I believe I could give a shrewd guess at all the rest, 
and that I then thought enough. Though, indeed, I did not see the 
least sign of fear or want of courage in any one, yet I suppose all of 
us were well satisfied and pleased to sleep that night in a whole 
skin.” 

For some days the squadron lay becalmed off Cape Malea, close 
to an island known then as Cervi, now as Elaphonis, a bare rock 
between Cythera and the Morea. To get water and provisions, and 
to reconnoitre the island, boats were sent, on one of which Dr. Covel 
went. They chose an open space for landing for fear of any 
ambuscade, and soon an old Greek came down to them from the 
mountain “in a poor patched habit, in a thick coarse jacket, a 
woollen shirt, with no stockings nor shoes, but only some pieces of 
raw hide of an ox or bull, and were laced on the soles of his feet 
with the hair side inward, which I suppose never go off till time and 
rottenness separate them. Old Hesiod was born not very far from 
hence, and I thought we had had one of his old acquaintance risen 
from the dead, and come to us, his coat and socks and shirt being 
exactly in his Beeotian fashion ; he had a skull cap on, the border of 
which was a lambskin, which he pulled off and came boldly to us. 
I spoke as good school Greek to him as I could in our pronuncia- 
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tion, but my language seemed as perfect gibberish to him as his did 
to me.” 

A Greek sailor acted as interpreter, and after the old man had 
told them many lies he pretended to go off to- search for some food 
for them, “and he answered all along with such a show of innocent 
simplicity, as we were much pleased with him, and I gave him a 
Tonbridge knife which I had in my pocket, and every one likewise 
gave him something, which he received with a wonderful submissive 
reverence, very grateful of our kindness.” 

Meanwhile all the captains and lots ‘of the crew came on to the 
island, and Captain Wild told them a yarn of “how in 1664 three 
worthy merchants and six or seven others were grapt by the natives 
at this spot, and had to pay 1,600 dollars ; so we kept in little bodies 
by the shore, where there were small thickets of juniper and myrtle 
with their berries ripe, and we had excellent sport in killing fieldfares 
and thrushes. After a while two or three of our commanders in- 
vited us to a collation, and as we were set in the shade under some 
pieces of rocks, we saw some of our men straggling up the moun- 
tain against the captain’s orders.” 

Presently some shots were heard, and “we saw several of the 
stragglers posting down in wonderful haste.” Then they saw men 
with cutlasses rushing down, and “ the rogues from the thieket were 
so many that our seamen and the gentlemen with them threw down 
their arms and took to their heels, all coming down without their 
arms, most without their hats, some with but a piece of a shoe ; 
their feet and legs being battered and torn, and their bodies bruised 
with rushing through the shrubs, and jumping down precipices,” 

Four of the seamen were captured by the rogues, two of the crew 
of the Mary and Martha, one of the Levant Merchant, and a fourth 
of the Zhomas and Francis. This last they had slightly wounded on 
the face, and left him bound with three rogues to guard him ; but 
being a stout fellow he broke the cords with which his hands were 
bound, knocked down the three men and escaped. But the other 
three captives were not so fortunate. Dr. Covel and his friends at 
lunch, who had witnessed this scene, immediately rushed to the 
rescue ; but the admiral of the squadron called them back, thinking 
the enemy were too numerous ; so the rogues made off to some 
boats they had, and crossed over to the mainland, “and with our 
glasses we could discover our poor captives amongst them bound.” 

Then they all returned to their ships very sad, and “after some 
little conference with all the captains, we jointly agreed to contribute 
to their ransom, and every one setting down their goodwill, we had 
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that night subscribed about 1,500 dollars, the poorest seaman giving 
something.” Next morning the admiral sent out his boat, and Dr. 
Covel went in that belonging to his ship, all carrying white flags of 
truce ; they rowed all round the island and sought all over it, “ but not 
one man appeared to treat with us or to take the least notice of us ; 
wherefore the money that was collected was deposited in the hands 
of the consul at Smyrna, and about two years after the poor slaves 
were found in the galleys and redeemed ; though they proved most 
ungrateful wretches, for I heard that when they got to England they 
offered to sue their captains for their wages, which they pretended was 
due to them for all that time.” 

On November 17 the squadron set sail again, and passing through 
the islands with no further adventures, they reached Smyrna on the 
24th. 

On the 30th Dr. Covel joined a caravan of twenty-three on a 
visit to Ephesus, for, says he, “this road is very dangerous by reason 
of the thieves who lurk in the thickets and dens that are upon it, 
and many bones of men lie scattered upon the ground.” Dr. Covel 
was very keen to pursue his botanical researches on this journey, for 
“the mountain was spread with many rare plants and shrubs, but 
our caravan would not stay one half minute for all the curiosities in 
Nature.” However, at Ephesus he had plenty of time for making a 
close examination of the ruins, and again, as at Carthage, he fills many 
pages of his diary with a learned disquisition on all he saw. He copied 
all the inscriptions that came in his way, and made elaborate plans 
and drawings of the various sites ; also visited all the spots of interest 
in connection with Greek superstition, and was excessively amused 
at the story related to him of the “Cave of the Seven Sleepers,” 
which says how seven Christian youths, in the reign of Decius, were 
murdered and buried in this cave, but their bodies never decayed, 
and they came to life again in the thirty-eighth year of the younger 
Theodosius, 370 years afterwards. Like Rip Van Winkle, they were 
somewhat puzzled at all they saw, but when they came to pay for 
some purchases in the market with coins of Decius, they were had up 
and put in prison. However, at the trial they proved their identity, 
and the heretics who disbelieved in the resurrection were converted. 

The squadron did not leave Smyrna till December 24, and Dr. 
Covel passed his leisure time in shooting in the swamps, by reason 
of which he caught an ague which kept him on the sick-list till their 
arrival at Constantinople on the 31st, a Saturday, “and next day, 
being New Year’s day, I entered upon my employment.” 

“When I went to get my books and other things on shore the 
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customers ript open my trunks and boxes, and searched and rifled 
everything ; at last I missed nothing but ‘ Niceron’s Thaumaturgus,’ 
which, I shrewdly suspect, was filched from me by one who was, 
indeed, called a Christian, but had not, it seems, the honesty of a 
common Turk.” 

Dr. Covel’s account of Constantinople, where he remained for 
six years and more, is of especial value from an archeological point 
of view, clearing up many vexed questions of topography, for he made 
a minute investigation into everything, when the Turks had only 
carried on their work of destruction for two instead of four centuries. 
Unfortunately, however, for us, his diary on matters connected with 
daily life and adventure is only full when he went for a journey, but 
out of its lengthy pages we can cull many points which are to us 
interesting, as showing the life there over two hundred years ago. 
Our English “ factories,” as they were called, were at that time par- 
ticularly flourishing, and our colony was governed by the ambassa- 
dor’s court, under very liberal capitulations granted by the Sultan. 
Speaking of the then common custom of smuggling, Dr. Covel says : 
“Now as to these matters, I must say this great truth, that no nation 
have had, or yet hath, so general a reputation amongst them for 
right down honesty and upright dealing as all our worthy English 
factories have.” 

As to the general life at Constantinople, Dr. Covel speaks of it 
with great contentment. He lived with Sir Daniel Harvey, our am- 
bassador, their table was furnished with luxuries both from the East 
and from the West, and “we never want store of the noble Smyrna 
wine to excite a decent mirth ;” “no city for that matter could be 
more convenient ;” but as to the climate Dr. Covel did not like it 
at all, owing to its frequent changes, “ which sometimes may surprise 
the careless with aguish distempers ; insomuch as it occasioned this 
quibble in a merry old gentleman of our factory, that this city was 
then In-constantinople.” His chief amusement seems to have been 
archeological investigations amongst the strange alleys and quaint 
sights of Stamboul. He writes pages and pages of the buildings he 
saw there, accurately describes the walls as they were then, and re- 
lates how the Seven Towers were a state prison in his time. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaujeu, a knight of Malta, being taken cruising, was kept there some 
while, and just before my arrival he made his escape.” , Dr. Covel 
had the details of this direct from the French ambassador, but he 
appears to have looked upon it as a distinct misfortune to himself, 
for “the governor of the Seven Towers was strangled, and the Turks 
were upon this accident more scrupulous, and all my time would not 
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let us, or any other foreigners, go into the Seven Towers to view 
2” 

Dr. Covel took especial interest in the Greek Church, and was a 
constant visitor at the house of the Patriarch at the Phanar. 

On November 26, 1671, Dr. Covel was at the consecration of a 
new Patriarch, Dionysios, Archbishop of Larissa, and his account of 
it is very amusing. It would appear that, owing to jealousies always 
inherent in the Greeks, one faction had succeeded in turning out the 
Patriarch Parthenios, and obtained the election of Dionysios in his 
stead. All the metropolitans and three ex-patriarchs assembled to 
vote in the sacristy, and, the election being over, “out came the 
three Patriarchs with their pastoral staves in their hands ; they were 
prettily coloured like your gaudy tobacco pipes, with four globular 
joints, the cross on the handle, at the top of which were two serpents’ 
heads, yellow like gold.” 

They then arranged themselves at the new Patriarch’s side, and 
the /ogothetes read the declaration from the pulpit, denouncing the 
ex-patriarch Parthenios, “ wherein he made him the veriest rogue in 
the world, calling him éeajSodAo¢ Kaxovpyo¢ rév Caipdrwv Eovdoc, and 
at the end called him ‘thrice accursed,’ whereat the metropolitans, 
wagging their hand, cried out, ‘Let him be accursed.’ The French 
ambassador, and we Franks, and many Greeks could not but smile, 
and my dragoman told me that if this one be turned out, and 
Parthenios restored, the other faction will anathematize him.” The 
ceremony was concluded with salutations and mass, after which a 
metropolitan preached from the text, Matthew v. 8, “ And coming 
to speak of Parthenios, he compared him to Lucifer and the bad 
Angels.” 

Dr. Covel’s position as chaplain to the ambassador gave him 
insight into many curious things, and a rare opportunity of seeing 
the sights of the town to the best advantage. On one occasion, 
lying on the ambassador’s table, he was much amused to see a letter 
from the Sultan addressed to his Majesty Charles II. thus : 

“To the glorious amongst the Princes and great Lords of Jesus, 
the supreme judge of the nation of the Messiah, and governor of all 
the Nazarene affairs, Lord of honour and greatness and respect, 
who is solicitous of honour, Charles the Second, King of England, 
whose end God conclude with all happiness and grandeur.” 

Charles II. directed his reply, “To the most High and Mighty 
Emperor, Sultan, Mahometan Chief, Lord and Commander of the 
Mussuiman Kingdom, sole and supreme Monarch of the Eastern 
Empire.” 
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In the year 1674 Sir Daniel Harvey died, and Dr. Covel was 
sent to Smyrna on the ship Dagger, with the body of his lord, to 
transfer it to a merchantship bound for England. He thus 
describes this melancholy event : ‘On April 10 I put my dear Lord 
Harvey’s body on board the Centurion. The great cabin was 
hanged, and the floor covered with mourning; round about were 
fastened scutcheons, and the steerage was hanged likewise. My 
lord’s body was taken off the Dagger into the Centurion longboat, 
and then covered with a rich velvet pall, bordered with white 
sarcenet and satin. At the head of the corpse was fixed my lord’s 
achievement in a square frame standing on one of the corners. At 
the head of the boat were his six trumpeters and his drummer. 
The Advice’s longboat towed it forward, and in it were his six 
trumpeters and his drummer, all sounding a dead march as it went 
forward in a round. The consul’s (Mr. Ricaut) boat followed, after 
that many of the factory in other boats. At its reception into the 
Centurion, there were three volleys of small shot and thirty guns 
fired. The Advice fired twenty-eight. All the general ships and 
others in port fired some twelve, some fourteen, some sixteen guns. 
The body was put down into the hold, and a cenotaph stood in the 
great cabin covered with the pall. The great scutcheon was dis- 
played at the head. Six great tapers were burning by, in six great 
silver candlesticks. I distributed 40 dollars amongst the officers of 
the Centurion, and sent a cask of 19 métres of wine amongst the 
seamen.” 

Before going on shore Dr. Covel and the mourners had a very 
good meal, and were “right civilly treated” by the officers of the 
Centurion. ‘The consul brought several flagons of good Smyrna 
wine, Mr. Temple brought 20 flagons, as well as “several fresh 
provisions,” and the next day Dr. Covel returned to Constantinople 
on the Mary and Martha, and stopped at Tenedos on the way. 

Of daily life in Constantinople Dr. Covei does not tell us much. 
Whenever he sees a curious sight or religious function he jots it 
down. For instance, it pleased him much to see the superior of a 
monastery, Demetrios by name, on Easter Day, wash the feet of 
twelve of the fraternity, and all the Turkish sights he saw to great 
advantage. ‘The Turks at Bairam, and at all victories, and at the 
births of the princes, make great mirth. It happened that the 
Sultana was delivered of a second son this Ramazan, so the mirth 
was put off till the Bairam, and then it was doubled. All were mad 
for three nights and three days ; every shop open, and dressed up 
with lamps, flowers, &c. Many candle machines with pretty figures, 
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puppet plays, dances, &c., but the janizzaries’ chambers were the 
finest sight.” 

By far the most valuable part of Dr. Covel’s diary is that which 
minutely relates a journey which he took with his new lord, Sir 
James Finch, to Adrianople, to present his credentials to the Sultan, 
Mohamed IV., who at that time was holding his court there, and 
unusual festivities were taking place. 

On May 2, 1675, “upon a Sunday, after morning prayer and a 
sermon, we set out, being about a hundred horsemen. My lord and 
Sir Thomas Baines rode in a kind of double horse litter, used by 
the great men in Turkey, drawn by four mules covered with fine 
wrought cloth.” This conveyance, Dr. Covel tells us, being trans- 
lated, may be called a “running seat.” Four muleteers were in 
attendance, and two “fire-carriers,” namely, two men who went in 
advance, each holding a great staff with an iron at the end “like our 
beacons,” into which at night time they put firwood torches. These 
they always put up before the door of the house in which the 
ambassador slept, or before his tent, and said a prayer “ for my lord 
signor, the ambassador, and all the company, particularly naming 
every one, the treasurer, the secretary, papas or chaplain, dragoman, 
&e.” “My lord had also a coach which went by empty with six 
horses, postillions, trappings, &c. The dragoman had his coach and 
four. I among the rest was appointed to have a coach and three to 
carry my clothes and other baggage, as likewise I had my servant 
and a groom to look after my horses. There were sixty of these 
waggon coaches in all.” 

As he went along in his coach and three Dr. Covel imagined 
that he was driving in the lineal descendant of the ancient ¢viga, and 
he made minute observations all along the route as to ruins, botany, 
the state of the country, &c. His account of the roads and bridges 
is very interesting, proving, as it does, the retrograde policy of the 
Turks during the succeeding 200 years. He tells us that he gives 
detailed accounts of these “that you may see the Turks are neither 
niggards, nor fools, in their public works, for I assure you I 
never saw stronger work than among them, and some things are as 
fine and neat as we can possibly show.” He further explains that 
much of this excellent system of public works was due to the energy 
of Mahomet Vizierartm, who lies buried in the mosque of Eyoub at 
Constantinople. “It is reported of him that he repaired all the 
public bridges in the Turk’s territory from Adrianople unto the 
bounds of Persia, and built as many mosques and khans as there are 
days in the year, and by this means continued to be Vizier for the 
exceeding long time of forty years.” 
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“In Turkey,” says Dr. Covel, “you must take your quilt, or lay 
on the bare ground, and you must take your provisions, or live upon 
barley and chopped straw with your horses.” The company in 
question always fared exceedingly well, for “ being so many we had 
a man who always went before to every stage and bought in muttons, 
beefs, veals, and the like, what he could.” 

At the first stage, Ponte Piccolo, “ my lord and all us that belonged 
to his court” were lodged at a Turkish college, built by Sultan 
Solyman for the education of twenty students, “ and they, according 
to their statutes, at night came and brought us two or three great 
platters of their potage made of rice and onions, &c., and for every 
one a loaf of their bread. Any great personage passing that way may 
lodge there, and cannot be denied neither room, nor this entertain- 
ment ; they get well by it, for at parting every great man leaves some 
charity to them, as we also did.” 

At Selibria they left the coast-line and struck inland, entering 
“into a plain ‘champion’ country, scarce a tree to be seen, by which 
you may imagine what brave hunting and hawking the Grand Signor 
hath here.” 

At one place they tarried, named Tchorlou, Dr. Covel notifies 
to us one of the points which, by being aggravated during the lapse 
of years, has ended in the ruin of most of the provincial Turkish 
towns. “Here there were once 400 Greek families, now shrunk to 
little over 40 ; yet they are forced to pay the same haratch (poll tax) 
and other duties, for the Grand Signor’s lead cannot sink ; he will 
lose nothing of what once is settled to him, which comes to 1,000 
dollars per annum, just as they did before, which makes the poor 
creatures yearly break and run away.” 

A very grand reception awaited them at Adrianopie. Six miles 
from the city, at “the page’s fountain,” they were met by all the 
French and Dutch who belonged to Pera, and had come to 
Adrianople to join in the festivities, and see the sights. Thé Grand 
Signor sent twelve of his own horses, beautifully caparisoned, for the 
English ambassador and his suite. “I left my own,” says Dr. Covel, 
“and took one of them whose bridle, saddle, great stirrups, breast- 
plate, buttock-cloth, &c., were all of beaten gold and silver, or else 
most richly embroidered” . . . “my lord’s horse’s furniture was 
set out with jewels and pearls most gloriously.” 

At the city gate they were met by two court officials in cloth of 
gold and silver, with rich furs, mounted on horses with furniture 
suitable to their rank, and seventy attendants. The first street they 
passed through was lined with janizzaries, and then ‘“‘we were 
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conducted with all this train to a house appointed for my lord’s 
lodging, and that street had janizzaries likewise on both sides. 
There the Turks and strangers left us. The house we first were 
allotted was the damn’d’est confounded place that ever mortal man 
was putin. It was a Jew’s house, not half big enough for my lord’s 
family ; a mere nest of fleas, and bugs, and rats, and mice, and 
stench, surrounded with kennels of nasty, beastly Jews. We made 
shift that night.” 

Sir James Finch sent a message at once to the Grand Vizier, 
who saw that the English ambassador and his suite were more suitably 
lodged ; and next day Sir James had an interview with the Grand 
Vizier, and lodged with him his messages and papers from the King 
of England. 

Adrianople just then was very gay, all the European Courts had 
“ residents” there ; and the resident of Germany, Count Kingsberg, 
was Dr. Covel’s especial friend. Accordingly he and Sir James Finch 
determined to ask him a question which had vexed them much of 
late. ‘‘We had been informed by a worthy gentleman that at Tokay, 
in Hungary, the vines (which make the best wine in the world, if you 
believe the Council of Trent) very often bear grapes with stones 
in them of massy gold.” ‘“ He confirmed it to be very true ; but in 
a more modest way than we heard it recounted before: to wit, that 
the wine is very heavy, and sometimes here and there will certainly 
be found in the grapes a stone of pure gold, as he himself was pre- 
sented with two or three such grapes ; for it seems they can know 
which are such grapes before they break them. Discoursing the 
point, he defended the possibility of it, asking how pearls are found 
in oysters, or little chalk stones in gouty men’s hands.” 

One of the chief ceremonies at which Dr. Covel was present, 
and to a minute description of which he devotes many closely- 
written pages of his diary, was the circumcision of Prince Mustapha, 
and at all the attendant festivities special attention was shown to 
the English ambassador and his suite. ‘You can imagine what 
strange prodigious civility all Franks found everywhere at these 
festivals. ... I have been twenty times myself carried in to see 
the sights, when all Turks have been sent away. They took the 
greatest pride that we should see, and at least seem to admire every- 
thing. I have been many times very, very near the Grand Signor 
myself with my hat and in my hair, both of which they hate like the 
devil.” 

The Court at Adrianople at this time indulged in all manner of 
festivities and rejoicings ; hawking parties were held in the neigh- 
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bouring “champion country,” and at all these the English visitors 
were handsomely entertained. But, as the summer heats intensified, 
a great visitation of the plague devastated the town, and during all 
this time Dr. Covel and the ambassador remained near Adrianople. 
They first of all retired to a little village about half a mile out of the 
town ; and then the plague came there too, and they retired to their 
tents. Dr. Covel, who must have had plenty of experience of this 
malady in England, seems to have treated it with a light heart, and 
daily to have gone into the infected city. He thus describes their 
life : “I assure you that there is no preservative like a merry heart and 
a drain of the bottle. We lost our baker and three more of our ser- 
vants, but the rest escaped—blessed be God! There was not a man 
of us but was amongst plaguy people daily. Count Bacareschir came 
and dined with my lord, and drank with us with a plague sore upon 
him, of which he died next morning. I thought no more of meeting 
a dead corpse than a dead cat, sometimes as many as twenty in a 
morning, when I went to Mr. North’s house.” 

They occupied themselves during this period in making excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Adrianople ; and Dr. Covel has much 
to say about the superstitions and folk-lore of the people, who wore 
charms and amulets, “ wolves’ teeth, frogs’ legs, &c., set in silver 
round their necks” ; and at one place where they stopped he says 
“Our janizzary chanced to catch a bat : he rejoiced exceedingly, and 
borrowing a zechin from me (the ceremony must be done with gold, 
or it is not worth a farthing), he cut the throat of it therewith, pro- 
nouncing the name of God and other conceits ; he saved every drop 
of the blood in cotton and kept it as a most divine thing ; by this he 
said he could make friends with any one, love in woman, in fine, 
preserve himself and us from all evil.” On the day following they 
were caught in a terrific thunderstorm, and the lightning struck the 
ground close to them ; “and all the world will not persuade that 
fellow but that the blood of his bat preserved us.” 

On July 27th Sir James Finch was granted an audience with his 
Majesty Sultan Mahomed IV., which interesting ceremony Dr. Covel 
describes minutely. At break of day two messengers came to their 
tents to fetch them to the palace; “and we may have as many 
attendants by paying a zecchin a-piece.” Sir James Finch was 
satisfied with the modest number of fifty. 

At the entrance to the palace they were received by the head 
pasha. “This man walked with a great silver staff in his hand (as 
big as the Cambridge beadle’s) before my lord, to show him where 
to make his reverence.” Marching thus through files of janizzaries 
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they came to the divan, where the seats and benches and floor were 
covered with embroidered silk, and where the great pashas were 
all assembled—the secretary pasha to write down the orders, and the 
Grand Vizier. ‘“ Above him was a lattice, and, as we guessed, the 
Sultana was there.” Many other pashas sat round the divan, and 
several men of the law. The divan was eight or nine yards square, 
and “my lord was placed in one corner with his two dragomans, 
and all we stood with our backs to the Court. We might turn side- 
ways to look out, but one or two turning their backs to the Vizier 
were reprehended as guilty of too much rudeness.” 

As soon as they were all settled in their places, 320 purses of 
money were brought in and laid in thirty-two heaps upon the floor 
before the Vizier, each purse being of the value of 500 dollars. 
“You must know,” says Dr. Covel, “that the janizzaries and soldiers 
about the Court are paid once a month in this manner before the 
Vizier and the divan ; but now the pay-day was put off till my lord’s 
audience, it being a thing usually done at all ambassador’s audiences, 
merely for to show the grandeur and glory of the empire.” 

After the payment of the janizzaries, basins and towels were 
brought in and the ambassador and his suite were washed prior to 
partaking of a meal, at which Dr. Covel sat at a little table with my 
lord’s secretary, Mr. Cook, and the rest of the merchants dined in 
the outer room, with the rest of the establishment after the divan 
had been served. “All the tables were served alike, with twenty 
dishes of meat set on at a time, and scarcely was it tasted than it was 
removed,” Dr. Covel gives a list of the dishes, and, “about half-way 
of this horse feast we watered with a hearty draught of excellent 
lemon sherbet, which was brought in a large finger-bowl.” 

After this meal they were again washed and then invested with 
caftans prior to being introduced into the august presence in the 
Seraglio. Then they sat and waited patiently for three-quarters of 
an hour until Sir James got his summons to attend. All the suite, 
including Dr. Covel, accompanied him to the outer door, and five 
were appointed to go in. The poor Doctor here had a grievous 
disappointment, for he was not one of the lucky five and had to stop 
outside, “although my lord promised me before that I should in- 
fallibly be one that should go in. For my own part I repined not at 
all, for I have seen the Grand Signor again and again, and those that 
did go in can only say they did so; for as to anything they saw then, 
the devil of any the least account could they give.” 

Mr. North, Mr. Hyet, and the Chancellor were sent out almost 
immediately they had been in, and had made a grovelling obeisance 
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on the ground before the Sultan. In fact, Dr. Covel, in a quaint 
fashion of his own, calculated that they were only in the presence 
for “48 of my pulses, which is not above half a minute.” . . . “‘ My 
lord stayed after them about 200 of my pulses.” After our ambas- 
sador had read a short speech, the secretary gave King Charles’s 
letter to the dragoman, the dragoman gave it to the Grand Vizier, 
and the Grand Vizier “laid it by the Grand Signor’s right hand, upon 
his bolster, who cast a kind of scornful eye towards it,” ... “and 
so, without one word or compliment passing, they were all led out 
again. This my lord told me himself, and his secretary and the 
dragoman confirmed it.” 

Dr. Covel questioned the ambassador closely as to what he saw. 
“ And my lord told me that the Grand Signor was set leaning upon a 
bed, and had put on a most severe terrible stately look ; the bed had 
four posts like ours, but whether with or without curtains, valences, 
&c., like ours, is not said. The counterpane was of crimson velvet, 
embroidered and flowered with pearls, and round the edges went 
eight rows of the same, all as big and as fair as ever he saw in a neck- 
lace. The floor was crimson satin, embroidered likewise, and wrought 
with gold wire.” But Dr. Covel, after relating all the ambassador told 
him of the impression that the Sultan’s dress made on him, the 
jewelled chest, and the gorgeous appearance of the room, ill-na- 
turedly adds: “but I question much whether my lord could make 
out these particulars.” 

On August 10 Dr. Covel describes a visit which he, in company 
with the ambassador, paid to the Mufti, whom he thus quaintly 
describes. ‘‘ He was a swarthy man, yet with a good-natured coun- 
tenance, his beard somewhat grey (being above 54 years old, as is 
commonly said), the left corner something longer than the other ; 
a full eye ; lean, discreet nose ; well-fashioned mouth and teeth; 
his forehead of a middle height ; serene brow; cheeks inclining to 
leanness, but no ways a mortified look.” 

During all these visits the plague was at its height, ‘‘and several, 
I assure you, came amongst us with plague sores running upon them, 
and once at the Vizier’s there was a fellow gave me a dish of 
coffee, who had then about him two filthy sores, and after he had 
served us with coffee, by chance talking with some of our merchants, 
told them that he had lost three children the week before, and that 
he had been sick unto death, but now his swellings were broke he 
was much better. The Turks use no other antidote against the 
plague than a multitude of issues.” 

About this time there visited Adrianople a great Turkish preacher, 
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whose influence over the people, Dr. Covel tells us, was “ more than 
a Pope.” His name was Vani Effendi, and Dr. Covel describes him 
as “a hunchbacked old coxcomb with crabbed countenance.” Sir 
Thomas Baines apparently took great delight in this man and had many 
interviews with him and religious controversies. On one occasion Sir 
Thomas asked Vani whether women would be in Paradise? to which 
the preacher replied: ‘“ They shall have many there of those which 
were here, and who lived well and virtuously according to their law, 
and besides God will create many others ; but of the two sorts, those 
that go from hence will be the better, because their obedience hath 
already been tried and proved. He said that wicked men commonly 
drew their wives down to Hell with them, yet if the wife be virtuous 
she may go to Heaven.” 

On September 6 our ambassador received the capitulation from 
the Sultan renewed, and having settled all his business satisfactorily 
he prepared to return to Constantinople with his suite. On the 19th 
they started back, and on reaching the capital they found the plague 
just as bad there. ‘“ Upon the death of the footboy in our house, 
my lord and Sir Thomas with four servants withdrew to a house out 
of town, andI and some gentlemen from Smyrna went to Broussa.” 
Here Dr. Covel gives us an interesting account of the city, which was 
the capital of the Ottoman Sultans before the capture of Adrianople ; 
also of the mineral baths there, and ofhis ascent to the summit of Mount 
Olympus, which rises just behind the town, “and certainly,” he adds, 
“T should have been highly pleased with my voyage had not a sad 
accident embittered all to me. One of the gentlemen, Mr. Cody, my 
dear friend, fell sick of a high fever which we feared was the plague ; 
all the rest of the company left me and my man alone with him, and 
after thirteen days he died there,” and then Dr. Covel, having buried 
him in the Armenian Church at Broussa, went for a little tour to some 
neighbouring towns prior to returning to his post at Constantinople. 

The following year 1676 is not marked by any special event in 
Dr. Covel’s diary except a visit to Smyrna, and in the latter part of that 
year and the beginning of the next he made an interesting tour to 
Nicomedia, Niczea, and other places, where he found many things 
which delighted his archeological soul. On his return from there he 
stopped on the islands now known as Princes Islands. In the mon- 
astery on Chalki he stayed some time and there saw the tomb “ of our 
first English ambassador, Sir Edward Barton. He lies buried here 
without the outer gate to the right hand. His arms are rudely done, 
but I take them to be three stags’heads above. It was cut by a Turk; 
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thence came all the mistakes in the writing, and at the bottom are 
three cypresses, which are commonly put on the Turk’s tombs.” Sir 
Edward Barton, our first ambassador to the Porte, was sent out by 
Queen Elizabeth, and having died at Constantinople he was buried on 
Princes Island. April 2, 1667, was a day of great rejoicing for Dr. 
Covel. “This day in the year 1638 I was born at two o’clock in the 
morning, being Monday, and it pleased me to see so many things 
meet this day, whereby I may reckon it my second birth. Just at 
two o’clock Antonio called us to go to ‘the Alloy.’ This day I left 
Stamboul, which for many reasons I may well liken to the prison of 
my mother’s belly.” 

When they were on their ship the Grand Vizier came on board 
to bid Sir James Finch and his suite adieu, accompanied by all the 
principal inhabitants of Constantinople bringing with them many 
valuable presents. On this return journey Dr. Covel visited many 
interesting places and gives an account of many things hesaw. They 
stopped a few days at Tenedos and then at Mount Athos. Dr. Covel 
gives us a full and interesting account of all the monasteries thereon, 
and after stopping at Lemnos, Chios, and Mitylene, they left the 
Grecian Archipelago and set sail for Italy. They visited Naples, 
Florence, Venice, Padua (where the Doctor had to get a dispensation 
to eat meat in Lent), Milan, and travelling through Switzerland and 
France they reached London on the 2oth of January, 1678. Dr. 
Covel makes some quaint comparisons between London and what he 
had seen abroad, but a note appended to the fly-leaf of the diary is 
certainly most interesting to us now. This entry is as follows : 

“February 12, 1679, was Black Sunday, so dark about nine or 
ten o’clock for about half an hour, as candles were lighted in most 
churches in London ; it is thought it came partly from a misty thick 
air, partly from a very black thick cloud, which, being low, hindered 
in the third place the smoke to rise high, which increased the thick- 
ness of the air. I am informed the like hath been often before. Mr. 
Standish was lighted home with a torch about three in the after- 
noon.” 

Dr. Covel now settles down again in England, and we have from 
his pen several works on gardening and fruit trees, which account 
for the rather wearisome botanical treatises dispersed through his diary. 
He was made Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge, and in his latter 
days he wrote a work entitled “‘ The Interpreter of Words and Terms” ; 
this work was proclaimed and ordered to be destroyed, for, says the 
proclamation, “it is in some points very derogatory to the supreme 
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power of this Crown,” and this unfortunate termination to Dr. Covel’s 
magnum opus provided Mr. Disraeli the Elder with a chapter in his 
work on the misfortunes of authors. 

This misfortune could not have weighed very heavily on his mind, 
for he lived, like many another college Don has done, who is fond of 
“a drain at ye bottle,” to the advanced age of eighty-five. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 





HUNTING SONGS. 


EAL sportsmen—men who like their hunting utterly free from 

any adulteration whatever, will probably turn away from this page 

in disgust. ‘ Music indeed! Songs! humph.” What have they to do 

with hunting, or hunting with them? There is only one sort of music 

connected with it, and that is the sound of the horn as it breaks upon 

the stillness of a mellow autumn morning ; and if you must have 

song mixed up with it, well, there’s the yelping of the hounds, as they 

set off for a quick run, the finest harmony in the world to your 

true goer, the man who feels that life has nothing better to offer than 
a good horse, a good conscience, a good start, and 


A quick thirty minutes from Banksborough Gorse, 


to quote one of the most genial writers of modern times, and the 
Béranger of the English hunting-field.! But there are others besides 
these crusty chasseurs who may not think it derogatory to sport or 
detracting from the dignity of the chase to spend a few minutes in 
recalling some of the songs of the field which have served to animate 
many a sleepy rider after a good day in the saddle, and which in 
many cases bear the approving stamp of antiquity. In the South 
Sea Islands, and among the tribes of India and others, the successful 
hunter, as well as the warrior-chief on his return, is greeted with songs 
of triumph ; and in Britain, where the sports of the field have been 
pursued with an enthusiasm unprecedented, on the sportsman’s return 
from the chase it has been the custom from time immemorial to spend 
the evening in jollity, that the glass should circulate freely, and that 
the song should go round. How many an evening has been enlivened 
with the strains of such songs as— 
Drink, puppy, drink, and let every puppy drink 
That is old enough to lap and to swallow ; 


For he’ll grow into a hound, so we’ll pass the bottle round, 
And merrily we'll whoop and we'll hollo ? 





1 Whyte-Melville. 
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Or the famous Gloucestershire— 
What a fine hunting morn, 
*Tis as balmy as May. 

‘*Blow thy horn, Hunter ! ” is decidedly one of the most ancient 
as it is one of the best worthy of preservation, of old English hunting 
songs. It is a lively tune, and has been handed down to us from 
very remote bygones. Mr. William Chappell gives it in his “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” and says that it is copied from an MS. 
of the time of Henry VIII. 


BLOW THY HORN, HUNTER! 
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Although in ancient times the sovereigns of England greatly 
affected deer and fox-hunting, yet they by no means neglected to 
patronise the smaller or minor sport of hunting the hare. Indeed, 
Henry VIII. passed an Act during his reign prohibiting the killing of 
hares, and fixing the penalty for so doing at 6s. 8¢. per hare. The 
tune of the following song dates from the time of James I., but both 
in his reign and in that of his predecessor hunting was such a 
general favourite, and hunting songs were so popular, that the intro- 
duction of either was looked upon almost as a necessity for the 
success of a play. 

HUNTING THE HARE. 
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Running at Bar - ley-break, Good lack what pains they take, For a green gown. 


In some books this song of “ Hunting the Hare” is set down 
amongst the ordinary countrymen’s songs, and is not mentioned in 
any way specially as a hunting song. 

“ Trenchmore ; or, To-morrow the Fox will come to Town,” is 
set to a tune which has often served as an accompaniment to 
political words. ‘The verses are very numerous. 


- morrow the fox will come to town, Keep, keep, keep, keep; To 
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must de-sire you, neighbours all, To hallo the fox out of the hall, And 
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Tke hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
And it is well-nigh day, 

And Harry our king is gone hunting, 
To bring his deere to baye. 


The east is bright with morning light, 
And darkness it is fled ; 

And the merry horne wakes up the morn 
To leave his idle bed. 


Awake all men, I say agen, 
Be merry as you maye, 

For Harry our king is gone hunting, 
To bring his deere to baye. 


This song was a great favourite with Henry VIII., and was 
originally known as “ The Hunt is Up.” Gray was the composer of 
it, and according to Puttenham, he was in consequence much re- 
spected by bluff King Hal, who encouraged to the greatest possible 
extent ballad and song-writing. Many different versions of this are 
to be found. In such works as “ The Merry Drollery Complete,” 1661, 
and “The New Academy of Complements” it is sure to be met 
with. 

A-HUNTING WE WILL GO. 

Gaily. 


am a_ jol-ly hunts-man, My voice is shrill and clear, Well 
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go, will go, will go, Anda hunt-ing we will 


I leave my bed betimes, 
Before the morning’s grey, 

Let loose my dogs, and mount.my horse, 
And halloo ‘* Come away,’”’ &c. 


The game’s no sooner roused, 
But in rush the cheerful cry, 

Thro’ bush and brake, o’er hedge and stake, 
The noble beast does fly, &c. 
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The sport is ended now, 
We’re laden with the spoil, 

As home we pass, we talk o’ th’ chace, 
O’erpaid for all our toil, &c. 


Out of seventeen verses I have chosen only four as specimens of 
this marvellously lively song. It was only in 1731 that the name of 
the composition was changed from “ A-Begging we will Go” to “ A- 
Hunting we will Go.” And there still remain many variants of it, 
such as “ A-Hawking,” or “ A-Fishing,” or “ A-Bowling we will Go.” 
In one volume, ‘The Musical Miscellany,” the name given is ‘‘ The 
Stag Chace,” with I believe twenty-nine stanzas. 

To Henry Fielding’s well-known words of “ A-Hunting we will 
Go” there was added, in the April number for 1889 of the Zug/ish 
Illustrated Magazine, a verse, which is not generally given, after the 
one which runs— 

Away he goes, he flies the rout, 
Their steeds all spur and switch, 
Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 


And some thrown in the ditch. 
But a-hunting we will go, &c. 


It goes on to tell how— 


At length his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight ; 
Then hungry, homeward we return, 
To feast away the night. 
Then a-hunting we will go, 
A-hunting we will go, 
A-hunting we will go, 
A-hunting we will go. 


FIELDING. A-HUNTING WE WILL GO. 18th Century. 
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The “ Annals of the Fife Fox-hounds” contains several stirring 
hunting-songs. One by Mr. Campbell, of Saddell, written at Rossie 
Priory, Lord Kinnaird’s seat, to the tune of ‘‘ We have been Friends 
together,” was composed on the occasion of a famous run with Mr. 
Dalyell’s hounds in Forfarshire in 1833. The first verse runs somehow 
thus : 

We have seen a run together, 
We have ridden side by side ; 
It binds us to each other 
Like a lover to his bride. 
We have seen a run together, 
When the hounds ran far and fast ; 
We have hearkened by each other 
To the huntsman’s cheering blast. 
How gay they bustled round him, 
How gallantly they found him, 
And how stealthily they wound him 
O’er each breach and woody dell. 


Sir Arthur Halkett is also responsible for the following, which he 
terms “ A Run with the West of Fife”: 
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eyes shone bright, high waved their sterns, Their coats all shone with lustre. 





A very famous song which used to be much sung in the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland was called “ Howell Wood ; or, The 
Raby Hunt in Yorkshire.” It dates from about the end of the 
eighteenth century, and I believe was sung to the tune of “ Bally- 
namonaora.” I append a few of the verses : 


While passing o’er Barnsdale I happened to spy, 
A fox stealing on, and the hounds in full cry, 
They are Darlington’s sure, for his voice I well know, 
Crying forward—hark forward ! from Skelbrook below. 
With my Ballynamonaora 
The hounds of old Raby for me. 


See Binchester leads them whose speed seldom fails, 

And now let us see who can tread on their tails ; 

For, like pigeons in flight, the best hunter would blow, 

Should his master attempt to ride over them now. 
Chorus. With my, &c. 


From Howell Wood come, they to Stapleton go, 

What confusion I see in the valley below, 

My friends in black collars nearly beat out of sight, 

And Badsworth’s old heroes in sorrowful plight. 
Chorus. With my, &c. 
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Tis hard to describe all the frolic and fun, 

Which of course must ensue in this capital run, 

But I quote the old proverb howe'er trite and lame, 

That the looker on sees most by half of the game. 
Chorus. With my, &c. 


Then first in the burst, see dashing away, 

Taking all on his stroke, on Ralpho the grey, 

With persuaders in flank, comes Darlington’s peer, 

With his chin sticking out and‘his cap on one ear. 
Chorus. With my, &c. 


A collection of even the most fragmentary description of English 
hunting songs could scarcely lay any claim to completion if mention 
were not made of that most perfect of sporting lyrics, “ John Peel.” 
Surely even the most bigoted of anti-musical huntsmen, and the 
least intelligent of masher-squires must acknowledge the cheerful 
swing of this well-known tune, and the graphic picture of the grand 
old huntsman with his coat so gay. Could anything be more 
exhilarating than the chorus, which runs : 

For the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds which he ofttimes led, 


Peel’s view-halloo would awaken the dead, 
Or the fox from his lair in the morning. 























Verily, “John Peel” may rank asa classic amongst hunting songs, 
for when its strains cease to rouse the free coursing blood of the 
keen sportsman or to revive the sluggish heart of the veteran rider, 
then we shall know that the boasted power of music about which we 
hear so much is a thing of the past. 

LAURA ALEX. SMITH. 
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COLONEL NEWCOME. 


Der Dichter ist angewiesen auf Darstellung. Das hoéchste derselben ist, wenn 
sie mit der Wirklichkeit wetteifert, d.h. wenn ihre Schilderungen durch den 
Geist dergestalt lebendig sind, dass sie als gegenwirtig fiir jedermann gelten 
kénnen.— Goethe. 


They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. —Shakspeare. 


OETHE tells us that, in art, no youth can be a master ; the 
reason being that youth cannot have mastered the supreme 
secretof repose. Thackeray, in those great and finished works on which 
his fame securely rests, in those works by which he will live as the 
greatest English novelist, shows himself in the calm maturity of that 
power which is allied with full repose. His chief works have nothing 
of the fervid impulse and restless fever of youthful effort ; while they 
evince as little of the weakness of age. They give the clearest 
expression to the fulness of his art-power. Dying, as Shakspeare 
did, at the early age of fifty-two, he was preserved from the flatness 
which sometimes attends upon overworked talent or exhausted 
thought. If anything in his youthful writings were crude and yeasty, 
that incompleteness is hidden away in anonymous journalism, in 
which, like his own Philip, he worked in unnoticed obscurity. 
Thackeray trained and worked his genius in the drudgery of early 
press-work ; but after the appearance of “ Vanity Fair” his work 
is the work of a man full grown in literature and a master in art. 
The books by which we best know him are all manly and not 
youthful. His style, too, is wholly mature ; easy with the repose of a 
master. It is, indeed, quite admirable and delightful ; bright, soft, 
clear, limpid in its suave flow ; without effort, as without affectation. 
He can convey the deepest meanings in the simplest language ; and 
can express, with equal mastery, humour and pathos. His style, taken 
as a whole, seems to me to resemble, in a great degree, the pure and 
perfect prose style of Goethe. Thackeray combines calm strength 
with subtle fineness. Altogether a quite admirable style ; excellent 
in the abstract, and yet individual to the man. 
There is always something characteristic in the first appearances 
VOI. CCLXVIII, NO, I913. x & 
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through which great writers introduce their great characters ; and 
Colonel Newcome, in his life as in his death, belongs to the greatest 
creations of a writer who has designed and drawn for us so admirably 
so many distinctive men and delicately depicted women. With a 
turbulent and sorrowful youth behind him, after having loved and lost, 
after having married without love or happiness, after having obtained 
the gift of one child, and after having spent five and thirty years asa 
soldier in India, Thomas Newcome, a colonel by military rank, 
returns to see his son and to revisit that dear native land which he 
had left in despair as an ardent youth, with a heart half broken by the 
loss of the one woman that he could ever, that he must ever love. 
He had left England in the after-sunset of noblest love passion. 
And what is this hero’s first exploit in London? He met him first 
in the Cave of Harmony, that is in that old “Coal Hole” which I 
remember in my youth. In that queer resort, Thackeray introduces 
us to “a gentleman with a lean, brown face, and long black mus- 
tachios, dressed in very loose clothes, who addresses Pendennis and 
his friends in a high-pitched, but exceedingly soft and pleasant voice, 
and with a cordiality so simple and sincere that the stranger awoke 
directly feelings of friendliness and respect.” ‘ You have come here, 
gentlemen, to see the wits. Are there any celebrated persons in the 
room?” asks the Colonel. Even in such a strange place his influence 
for good is felt directly. The landlord receives an intimation to the 
effect that the songs had better be carefully selected ; Nadab, the zm- 
provisatore, is checked in his mischievous mimicry, and the evening is 
devoted to innocent lyrics) The Colonel himself sings “ Wapping 
Old Stairs,” after the manner of Incledon, and all goes well until 
Captain Costigan, who has no longer the opportunity of breathing his 
hiccups into the ear of filial affection, enters—drunk, as usual—and 
proceeds to sing one of his outrageous ditties. The Colonel’s dis- 
gust and indignation are finely characteristic of his pure and modest 
nature ; and every man in that unlucky Cave of Harmony feels the 
uplifted cane of the Colonel as he emits the speech which precedes 
his exit from that ga/ére. In this little scene, or prologue to the play, 
Thackeray, with touches few but fine, has sufficiently indicated many 
of the qualities of hishero. We have already recognised among them 
chivalry, courtesy, purity, tenderness, and an imfayad/e simplicity 
which resembles that of the ingenious gentleman, Don Quixote ; 
though the Colonel has nothing of the don’s warp of brain. 

Often in human lives there is one incident which, more than all 
the other many events in a career, colours, influences, and sometimes 
ennobles a whole life. Such an all-powerful incident was the deep, 
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noble, life-long love between the Colonel and Léonore de Florac, 
née de Blois. The purest, tenderest, deepest of noble passions in 
two nobiest natures, has very seldom been illustrated more finely in 
literature than it is in the faithful love-romance of this knight and of 
this lady. When the young girl was compelled to marry, and when 
Tom carried his broken heart to India, it was difficult for a reader 
to foresee how long, and true, and deep, their sublimated passion 
would become. I have treated in another place! of the life, and 
love, and character of Léonore de Florac, and therefore this most 
pregnant incident must find comparatively slight mention here ; but 
we never can forget the master-passion of his life when we consider 
Colonel Thomas Newcome. ‘The gallant Colonel is distinguished 
rather for worth, kindliness, nobleness of character, than for force of 
intellect, for brilliancy of wit, or wealth of imagination. The moral 
are greater than the mental qualities. He reveres great writers: “I 
would rather be the author of a work of genius than be Governor 
General of India.” “I admire genius. I salute it whenever I meet 
it.” And yet he can talk not very wisely about books to Warrington 
and to Pendennis ; but at the end of the interview the generous 
soul, thinking that chambers high up in Lamb Court must indicate 
poverty and want, comes back to beg Pendennis to allow him, the 
Colonel, to be the writer’s banker. 

The gallant old soldier was modesty itself. He who had distin- 
guished himself in twenty actions, could never be brought to speak 
of his military feats or experiences, “ but passed them by as if they 
were subjects utterly unworthy of notice.” 

Thackeray is a true humourist ; his humour being a delicate 
“ mixture of love and wit.” Hence the unwearying delight with 
which we follow his many fine touches of delineation and suggestion. 
Like all great works of fiction, his novels do not depend upon story. 
Each chapter of his is, in itself, an entire and complete work of art ; 
and we can, when we know his works well, read a single chapter with 
the pure and complete delight which is caused by an entirety of per- 
fect art. He speaks too much in his own person, does he? I wish 
almost that he spoke to us more in that sort; for Thackeray is a 
person with whom it is always pleasant to speak. Apart from his 
knowledge of life and profound insight into character, he is healthy, 
human, wise, and pure in spirit. 

The Colonel is chivalrously tender to all women, and is fond of 
children. He married a flighty, silly little woman whom he did not 
love, and who could not make him happy, simply out of pity for a 


1 Madame de Florac, Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1886. 
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helpless and friendless creature: Having loved Léonore so sadly 
and so vainly, he could not elect a charming and good woman to fill 
the place sacred to his ideal love. To have married a very noble, 
high-class woman, would have seemed to the Colonel a desecration, 
an infidelity. 

He is very constant in his affections ; witness his unceasing 
care and plans for his boy, Clive, whom he was compelled to part 
with and to send away from India to England. Thackeray has 
laboured, with finest art, to piece out, by incessant tender touches, 
the character of his Colonel into an entire and perfect art whole. 

Thackeray was in fullest sympathy with his modern Sidney and 
Bayard. 

Had we met the Colonel in actual life, we should not, perhaps, 
have known him so well as we know him now that Thackeray has 
drawn him so fully and exquisitely for us. The long longed-for 
time came at last, and the father rejoins his son. With Thackciay 
description is singularly interfused with feeling and with thought. 

“‘ Have ye been breathing a prayer over,your rosy infant’s slumbers, 
Tom ?” asks Mr. Binnie. 

“And if I have, James Binnie,” the Colonel said gravely, his 
sallow face blushing somewhat, “if I have, I hope I’ve done no 
harm.” 

“ By George ! Tom Newcome,” said Mr. Binnie, “ you’re just one 
of the saints of the earth.” 

And the shrewd little Scotchman was right, as we know. Between 
Clive and Barnes Newcome there was the instinctive antipathy that 
exists between a lion and a snake. After Clive, resenting a drunken 
insult to his father, had thrown the glass of wine into Barnes’s face, 
the Colonel awakes his boy early in order that the lad may go to 
apologise to his cousin. ‘ We must go and ask Barnes Newcome’s 
pardon, sir, and forgive other people’s trespasses, my boy, if we hope 
forgiveness of our own,” says the braveman. “I have heard his son 
tell the simple story years afterwards, with tears in his eyes,” says 
Arthur Pendennis. The Colonel’s advice “ contained the best of all 
wisdom, that which comes from a gentle and reverent spirit and a 
pure and generous heart.” 

Then the noble gentleman’s sad and kindly eyes—how often 
melancholy and kindliness go together !—light for the first time upon 
the beautiful and brilliant Ethel, in the fair promise of her budding 
girlhood. The girl is to be so much to Thomas Newcome ; not 
only because of her own bright charm, but because she reminded 
him of the lost Léonore. Uncle and niece fall in love with each 
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other instantaneously. ‘“ If God had so willed it, I might have been 
happy myself, and could have made a woman happy,” says the 
Colonel. 

Thackeray does not sympathise with that orthodoxy in art which 
is the consentience of the stupid. He is full of sentiment, but is 
never sentimental. Sentimentalism is the anti-Christ of true tender- 
ness. Clear and virile, he feels too deeply to feel weakly ; and as 
he feels he paints. The Colonel overcomes self, and approves 
Clive’s choice of a profession. He receives queer company in his 
hospitable house ; but it is characteristic of him that “he never could 
be brought to be otherwise than cold and grave in his behaviour to 
John James.” “A young man whose father may have had to wait 
behind me at dinner, should not be brought into my company.” The 
Colonel respected genius—when he understood it—but retained some 
aristocratic shade of prejudice. 

And so, “the old man lay awake, and devised kindnesses, and 
gave his all for the love of his son; and the young man took, and 
spent, and kept, and made merry.” But the good Colonel’s idleness 
in London hung heavily upon him. After three years of his accom. 
plished wish, his honest face grew more melancholy ; his loose 
clothes hung only the looser on his lean limbs ; “ together they were ” 
—himself and his son—“ and yet he was alone still.” The Colonel 
heard, with amazed indignation, literary talks with such men as 
Warrington and Pendennis, and saw the gods of his simple idolatry 
dethroned and mocked. Hé€was perplexed and shocked ; but then 
his modest soul took refuge in humility. The youngsters might be 
right and he might be wrong. Some tender souls are doomed to 
live alone. “Why do you not put my uncle into a book?” asks Miss 
Ethel of Pendennis. Thackeray has abundantly answered the 
young lady’s pertinent question, and the world is the better for his 
ample answer. Unconscious of merit as simple in thought, this 
kind father, in his amusing ignorance of the world, schemes a 
marriage between his handsome boy and the glorious Ethel—who is 
destined for Lord Kew. ‘‘ Whom did he not benefit that he knew, 
and what eye that saw him did not bless him ?” 

But the long, and only half successful holiday is over at last, and 
the Colonel has to return to India, and to his old and loved profes- 
sion of arms. The paddles beat the lazy waters, and the noble figure 
stands alone, against the sky, and on the stately ocean ship. I see 
the Colonel now as he waves his sad farewell. _“ Now for the shore !” 
and the first visit to his native land, after five and thirty years of 
active duty and of noble war, are over for Thomas Newcome. 
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What a crowd of characters there are in this opulent book, the 
work of a mind rarely rich and full! We have to thread our way 
through a mass of men and women, all interesting, all nobly drawn, 
with all of whom we should like to linger, before we meet again our 
dear Colonel, the noblest of them all. Sometimes we should like to 
tarry with, and to talk about, other of those characters ; but we must 
overleap the busy time which elapses while our hero is in India. The 
summer always seems so short and the winter so long. 

If the Colonel had one defect greater than the others, it was 
surely his ignorance of finance and his incapacity for business ; and 
yet the infatuated soldier becomes linked with the Bundelcund 
Bank, into which he puts every rupee that he can command, while 
friends hasten to invest in an undertaking in which he believed. They 
knew his honour, and never stopped to question his capacity. It is 
one of the very greatest mistakes that can be committed in life, 
when a high-toned man, whose powers are confined within rigid 
limits, embarks in enterprises which are outside his capabilities, are 
foreign to the essence of his nature. Such a wanton, if ignorant, 
defiance of Fate, is likely to lead to even tragic issues. By the way, 
Doyle has succeeded in depicting the physiognomy of the Colonel’s 
whole figure—but his face! Ah, that remains unrealised by art. 

At last our dear old Colonel returns from India—his campaigns 
are over, his sword is hung up for ever. As we welcome him back 
to England, we notice that there is a streak or two more silver in his 
hair, and that “the wrinkles about his honest eyes are somewhat 
deeper, but their look is as steadfast and kind as in the early, almost 
boyish days when we first knew them.” 

Deep feelings lie long dormant. They are not dead, but sleep- 
ing; and the old animosity between Barnes Newcome and his two rela- 
tives begins to revive. It has to ripen to saddest issues. Measure 
still for measure. A natural antagonism must exist between the 
noble and the base. The Colonel could not pardon a lie ; and was 
—if that be possible—almost too resentful of all meanness and 
baseness. ‘Be angry, and sin not,” is a command which is difficult 
of execution. Nearly all best men have pride ; a vice, perhaps, but 
one which at least excludes lower and worse vices. Are writers 
sometimes over-eager to punish and to reform their finest characters? 
I always rather resent the way in which Kingsley brings excess of 
retribution upon Amyas Leigh. Alles racht sich hier auf Erden ; and 
a nobly moral writer is anxious—almost too anxious—to expiate and 
atone for, in time, the sins, errors, frailties of his hero. 

Laura Pendennis, who had never known such a good man as 
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Thomas Newcome, repents Ethel’s previous suggestion to the effect 
that Pendennis should “put him into a book.” The good opinion 
of two such women is, indeed, a certificate. The Bundelcund 
Banking Company was, in Thomas Newcome’s eyes, in reality his 
son, Clive, for whom the fond Colonel wished all the possible gifts 
of fortune. The boy being desperately in love with the peerless 
Ethel, the father, who keenly remembered his own disappointment 
in love, sets to work to obtain this seeming worldly beauty for his 
son. For Ethel herself, “she wanted that man (our Colonel) rather 
than any other in the whole world, to think well of her.” Noble 
women, who can recognise nobleness in men, do thus desire the 
good opinion of those men whose goodness they fondly worship and 
revere. 

The grand old Colonel, not thinking that he is doing anything 
particularly generous, is ready to settle his £60,000 on Clive, in 
order that the boy may marry Ethel ; ‘and £200 a year is as much 
as I want for myself. A hundred a year for a horse ; a hundred a 
year for pocket-money, for I calculate, you know, that Clive will 
give me a bedroom and my dinner.” 

This proposal the Colonel makes to Barnes, who carefully con- 
ceals it from Ethel, but tells it to old Lady Kew, who wants to 
marry Ethel to the stupid, depraved Lord “arintosh. 

The treachery of the mean Barnes in this affair first sows the seeds 
of hatred and distrust in his uncle’s mind. “This gentleman could 
no more pardon a lie than he could utter one. He would believe 
all and everything a man told him until deceived once, after which 
he never forgave. And wrath being once aroused in his simple 
mind, and distrust firmly fixed there, his anger and prejudice gathered 
daily. He could see no single good quality in his opponent ; and 
hated him with a daily increasing bitterness.” 

Then comes the change, the check, the fall ; the pathetic aberra- 
tion and eclipse of some of Thomas Newcome’s best and finest 
qualities. His errors are not merely moral defects ; they arise greatly 
from lack of intellect and absence of humour—gifts which he could 
not command. Indeed, his sins are but his virtues reversed. A 
noble hatred of baseness, lying, treachery, leads to suspicion, hatred, 
revenge. He was never consciously doing wrong ; but tenderness 
could give place to wrath, and indignation could merge into relent- 
less vindictiveness. When once embittered, he becomes unjust ; 
and his goodness leaves him unhappy when he hates, despises, and 
avenges. His very nobleness renders his anger more unreasoning 
and blindly furious. His character, divine in its unconscious ex- 
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cellence, becomes human in its pathetic error ; but he remains dear 
to us in the one phase as in the other. 

We, his weak, erring, infirm fellow-creatures, become the pitying 
spectators of the temporary declension of a nature of surpassing 
loveliness. Temporary declension only ; for he works out his 
expiation, and becomes nobler than he was when first we knew, 
revered, and loved him. Full of that sweet and flowing courtesy 
which is based upon benevolence, tender with that unselfish consider- 
ation for the welfare as for the feelings of others which is one of the 
truest notes of loftiest character, our Colonel’s best qualities become 
dim and blurred. True, he was justly irritated by hypocrisy and 
knavery, but in his indignation he forgot too much to whom 
vengeance belongs. The strongest proof of demoniacal possession 
in his gentle soul is—that he becomes cruelly unjust even to dear 
Ethel, and confounds her with her unworthy brother. In his pros- 
perity, he begins a little to listen to flattery, and to like, unnaturally, 
power and wealth. He looks askance upon Clive’s old cronies. 
“ A man of your baseness ought to be known, sir ; and it shall be my 
business to make men of honour aware of your character,” says the 
enraged Colonel to his nephew. He made this duty rather too much 
his business. But for the healthy cowardice of Barnes there would 
have been a duel. Our Colonel is sadly changed, and can’see only 
the angry side of a question. He gives way wholly to vengeful 
enmity, and indulges dire hate. But the grand gentleman was so 
mainly good that he was worth the chastening of Divine love ; and 
Thackeray records for us, with subtlest tenderness, wisdom, insight, 
the dealing of Heaven with the soul of Thomas Newcome. The 
sense of tears in human things is deeply felt as we watch the 
mistakes, anger, sorrows, of this preux Chevalier and almost perfect 
knight. He is just enough imperfect to be truly human. Not one 
is perfect ; no, not one. 

Many people, who mean well, but have no true insight, seek to 
make others happy—but happy only in the benefactor’s and not in 
the patient’s way ; and our Colonel, whose kindness was as great as 
his perceptions were dull, tried to make Clive happy in a way which 
did not suit his unhappy son. He gave to Clive a wife that the young 
man could not love, and gave him money for which the young man 
did not care. He felt no sympathy, because he failed in comprehen- 
sion, for the boy’s love of Ethel and of art. Absorbed in his own 
views and purposes, he felt angry when he saw that his unhappy boy 
was not happy. A passion for revenge blackens the heart and 
perverts the judgment, while it distorts the sense of right. Every 
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wrong thing that the Colonel did, every wrong feeling that he 
nourished, seemed, to his warped mind, to be the product solely of 
indignant virtue and outraged honour. “Our Colonel was changed, 
changed in his heart, changed in his whole demeanour towards the 
world, and, above all, towards his son, for whom he had made so 
many kind sacrifices in his old days.” Loving each other so tenderly, 
knowing e-ch other so well, there was yet tacit war between father 
and son ; and they fought “mute battles” as it were, not speaking 
openly each to other, but each knowing what the other felt and 
thought. They became partially united in their joint action of open 
war against their common enemy ; and by that great catastrophe in 
the City which was Barnes’s effective method of ruining the Bundel- 
cund Bank ; but Barnes’s domestic troubles (which were wholly of his 
own procuring) did not at all soften the strong animosity of his 
revolted kinsmen. Through all his errors the Colonel remains a good 
man, temporarily warped to evil: to evil which reveals latent qualities 
unsuspected until temptation came. 

Then comes the mad election. Our Colonel—a most preposterous 
candidate—stands for Newcome, only in order to discomfit and 
humiliate his enemy. He admits afterwards, when he has returned 
to his better mind, that his action in the matter was wrong, i.e., un- 
like himself; but the contest had the good effect of reconciling 
father and son. Thackeray is always admirable in his dialogue, 
which has the ease and grace of mastery, and is truly, profoundly 
dramatic. The Colonel and his boy, both deeply unhappy, and half 
estranged, have a talk together one night, after the elder had been 
electioneering. Clive has seen a ghost: that is, he, married to Rosy, 
has met Ethel. Father and son had been alike unhappy in the loss 
of the only woman for whom each cared. Each had married a woman 
that he did not, could not love ; and the same sorrow weighs upon 
both. The same “cruel pangs of enduring grief” racked the Colonel 
and his Clive ; and their memories of a lost love draw them once 
more sympathetically and closely together. 

The Colonel does not tell his son of his own cruelty to Ethel. 
One day during the election contest, while the dark fit was on him, 
Ethel and her uncle met. She tottered a step or two forwards to 
meet him, held both her hands out and called his name; but he 
looked her sternly in the face, took off his hat and bowed, and passed 
on. This was, perhaps, the lowest point of our Colonel’s degradation. 
Thackeray knows well how the facts of life mould as well as illustrate 
character ; and he makes his men and women grow and develop, train- 
ing them as life itself does. Ethel, once heartless and worldly, ripens 
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into a woman as good as is Laura Pendennis. One of Thackeray’s 
fine touches of satire is that Mrs. Mackenzie speaks to Pendennis 
about drawing good women. 

“ Has it come, father? ” asks Clive. 

Yes, it has come. The Bundelcund Bank has smashed, and 
Thomas Newcome, he and his, are irretrievably ruined. And there 
is something worse than that : the Colonel, in his benevolence, had 
induced friends to take shares in the once prosperous concern, and he 
had involved them in heavy losses. All is lost—save honour. This 
catastrophe first shows Mrs. Mac in her true colours. She is, by the 
way, as true to nature as are any of Thackeray’s pictures of good and 
tender women. Goneril and Regan are as life-like as are Imogen or 
Desdemona. The true womanly is always noble ; the really feminine 
is mostly petty, coarse, base. At nearly seventy years of age our 
Colonel is utterly beggared. He has not a shilllng—“ no, not a single 
rupee,” to give to his little grandson’s attendant. All is temporal 
wreck ; but, then, all is spiritual gain. Thomas Newcome, in his 
misery, becomes very nearly a saint. Thackeray says: “So, let us hope 
Divine truths may be shining, and regions of light and love extant, 
which Geneva glasses cannot yet perceive, and are beyond the focus 
of Roman telescopes.” The writer who could think so nobly, and 
feel so loftily, is able to rise to the highest heights of Christian art. 

The good and guileless Colonel, honourable to the very height 
of the great argument, gives up every penny to the creditors, and 
even foregoes his pension to pay election bills, thereby winning the 
hearty admiration of Sherrick himself. Even in his sorest straits, the 
Colonel, himself in want, can ‘manage to pay poor Mrs. Mason. 
And now begins the very saddest part of the book—a part that we 
can never read without tears, without the Aysterica passio rising in the 
throat. 

One desires to hurry over the chapters which narrate the cruel 
persecution to which the Colonel was subjected by Mrs. Mackenzie, 
and yet one must, in justice to our theme, touch upon this terrible 
trial. Oh, by Heaven, ’tis pitiful to read! The vile woman says that 
she has been cheated and robbed; and “a vulgar, coarse-minded 
woman pursued, with brutal sarcasm and deadly rancour, one of the 
tenderest and noblest gentlemen in the world.” He bowed his noble 
old head in silence beneath the cowardly torment. “He wondered 
the old man lived,” Clive said. ‘Some of the woman’s taunts and 
gibes, as he could see, struck his father so that he gasped and started 
~ back as if some one had lashed him with a whip. He would make 
away with himself, but he deems this is his punishment, and that he 
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must bear it so long as it pleases God.” The Colonel is gradually 
being made perfect by suffering. He is learning the heroism of 
humility, under a “coarse female tyrant—stupid, obstinate, utterly 
unable to comprehend the son’s kindly genius or the father’s gentle 
spirit.” A cruel, a most terrible martyrdom, exceeding, as it seems to 
us, all that the errors of the meek old hero could have deserved : 
but, sometimes, by God’s mercy, the bruised spirit and the overworn 
brain escaped the torture, and, in dull insensibility, passed beyond 
the power of torture. We feel, with poor Clive, that his meek father 
is hastening to the grave under that dreadful and unremitting perse- 
cution—a persecution of which we can scarcely bear to read, though 
Thomas Newcome had to bear and suffer it—and to find his only 
release from it in death. 

‘ Grey Friars has become one of the sacred and memorable places 
of literature ; sacred and memorable because it is indissolubly and 
immortally connected with the youth and with the death of Thomas 
Newcome. There, in the chapel, Pendennis, who was attending a 
commemoration dinner, saw the old Colonel in the black gown of a 
Poor Brother. “The steps of this good man had been ordered 
hither by Heaven’s decree: to this Alms-house! Here it was 
ordained that a life all love, and kindness, and honour, should end !” 
Grief and pain, and savage insult, had aged him ; and the weary 
man sought only to be at rest. But for the infernal cruelty of Mrs. 
Mackenzie the good man might have enjoyed, in despite of all his 
other troubles, years of calm peace and of quiet joy. And yet he 
had paid off all her claim, paid it off with Ethel’s “legacy” —and was 
the honourable, patient victim of a vile woman’s coarse cruelty. 

From the discovery of Thomas. Newcome in the chapel until his 
end, we are rapt to high regions of human and religious feeling. We 
are purer and better for the great writer’s tender and ideal art. 
When he comes to the end of his hero’s career, the author’s style 
sublimes, and the rest of the story is a poem ; a poem—grave, lofty, 
sad—which rolls in stately cadence like organ music through a grand 
cathedral, and seems worthy of those Psalms to which the Black 
Gowns in the chapel listened on the Founder’s Day. The dear old 
Colonel’s “stick trembled as it fell on the pavement ; so did his 
voice, as he called out Clive’s name ; so did his hand, as he stretched 
it out tome. His body was bent and feeble ; twenty years had not 
weakened him so much as the last score of months. Thomas 
Newcome’s voice, once so grave, went up to atreble, and became 
almost childish, as he asked after Boy. His white hair hung over 
his collar.” 
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And his noble life flickered feebly and sadly for weary weeks of 
watching and of waiting. His mind was gone at intervals, but would 
rally weakly ; “and with his consciousness returned his love, his 
simplicity, his sweetness.” ‘‘ His heart was pure: no anger remained 
in it ; no guile tainted it ; only peace and goodwill dwelt in it.” 

The boys of Grey Friars became his friends, and one little gown- 
boy was a special favourite of the old gentleman. It is a fine touch, 
that of honest, kindly boys, in their desire to amuse and please him, 
sending their painted theatrical characters to Codd Colonel. - 

Women, who so greatly bless and beautify life in health, seem 
almost indispensable by the sick bed, and by the bed of death. 
Death seems less hallowed when good women are absent. Their 
kindly offices, their sympathy, and tears, and prayers, and blessings, 
are sacred presences and influences around man’s parting life. 
Thomas Newcome was, as he well deserved to be, watched over and 
tended by two of the best and noblest of all good women. The idol 
of his youth, the passion of his faithful manhood, the love of his 
sorrowful age—Léonore de Blois—knelt beside the bed upon which 
the man she had so purely loved passed into a higher life; and Ethel, 
the dear niece, who had so worshipped and loved her grand old 
uncle, she—unhappy then in love as had been Madame de Florac— 
she too watched, and tended, and consoled, those last sad. hours. 

** He would talk French with Madame de Florac, at which time 
his memory appeared to awaken with surprising vividness, his cheek 
flashed, and he was a youth again—a youth all love and hope—a 
stricken old man, with a beard as white as snow covering the noble, 
care-worn face.” ‘At such times he called her by her Christian 
name of Léonore ; he addressed courtly old words of regard and 
kindness to the aged lady ; anon, he wandered in his talk, and spoke 
to her as if they were still young.” So strong and lasting in a noble 
heart is noble love. 

The end has come. One evening the chapel bell began to toll, 
and, just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over 
his face, and Thomas Newcome said his last Adsum, and stood 
in the presence of the Master. 

It is pleasant to think that Clive, therein happier than his father, 
lived to wed the love of his youth. Have they any children? “I, 
for my part,” says Thackeray, “should like her best without.” 

I have always a lingering regret when I think that Thackeray, in 
his intellectual morality, did not see his way to make Lord and Lady 
Highgate happy together. Their history forms a sad chapter: and 
Thackeray might have risked a little to please us by giving them a 
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little happiness. How living, and how real, are all Thackeray’s 
characters! We seem to see them, to look into their eyes, to hear 
their voices, and to comprehend their natures. We live with them 
with delight, and we part from them with sorrow. To what a number, 
to what a variety of vital characters does Thackeray introduce us! 
His women, as well as his men, present most widely divergent types 
of human beings. We learn to know Becky Sharp and Madame de 
Florac ; and the same hand draws Costigan and George Warrington. 
What a contrast between the two warriors—Major Pendennis and 
Colonel Newcome ! What a portrait-gallery is that of Thackeray! 

The great characters of fiction grow slowly in public estimation. 
They do not strike at once, as do the personages of melodrama, or 
the Merry Andrews of low comedy. They need study; careful, loving, 
reverent study. They are subtle and complex; are actuated by 
many motives, and worked upon by many influences. The character of 
a man that we meet in real life does not reveal itself, in all its strength 
and weakness, in all its aspiration and short-coming, easily, or at 
once ; and great art creates a character as real and as difficult to 
understand as any with which we meet in the flesh. Thackeray’s 
many characters—acting, suffering, living, in his noble Fable-land— 
are as true and vital as areactual men and women. We actually see 
and hear them; we love or we despise them; we realise their 
temptations, we feel their sorrows, we glory in their victories. It is 
a high character to give, but among all the noble creations of noble 
art, there are few greater, truer, more divinely mournful, than is the 
hero of this little essay, the gallant, loyal, sorrowful, immortal gentle- 
man—CoLoneL THomMas NEWCOME. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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STEEL 


MANUFACTURE which plays, and will increasingly play, so 
large a part in our national armament and commercial prosperity 
as steel does, must necessarily have an interest for patriotic Britishers. 
It has been a problem with scientists how to formulate a definition 
of steel that shall be at once accurate and concise. Sir William 
Siemens gives a good general definition : “‘ Steel zs a compound of iron 
with any other substance which tends to give it superior strength. This 
definition embraces the various kinds of steel, from the hardest tool 
steel down to the softest, and also those compounds in which 
manganese, tungsten, and chromium replace the carbon of ordinary 
steel. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to define steel by its 
mechanical properties. Steel is almost the hardest substance in 
nature, if treated in a certain way ; treated in another way it is the 
most elastic of metals, if not the most elastic substance in nature ; 
and treated in another way it is nearly the most ductile of metais. 
It is decidedly the strongest substance in nature. Steel is a material 
of much higher nature than iron. It is much stronger and can be 
made to possess nearly any degree of strength, hardness, and ductility, 
between wide limits, that it is desired to give it.” 

Steel has an ancient history. Modern discoveries have demon- 
strated that steel was known to the ancient world fully three thousand 
years before the Christian era, and there are frequent allusions to it 
and descriptions of primitive processes in the works of writers down 
the stream of time; a history which has been continued in the 
records of various processes up to the period at which I date the 
birth of modern steel, about a quarter of a century back. 

The methods of steel-manufacture in use up to this date were 
mainly directed to the production of hard steel suitable for edge- 
tools, bayonets, &c., such being almost the sole purposes to which 
steel was then applied. But many new uses have since been developed, 
for which formerly iron was alone employed, such as guns, armour- 
plates', ship-plates, bridge and railroad construction, shafting, &c., 


1 The armour-plates adopted by the British Admiralty are not wholly steel, 
but ** compound,” that is, faced with hard steel about one-third of the thickness 
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uses requiring all the varying powers of adaptability which the metal 
possesses. 

In allusion to the comparative softness and hardness of steel, it 
may be well to mention that steel which will bear a tensile or pull- 
ing strain of from twenty-five to thirty tons per square inch is called 
“soft”; that which will stand from thirty to thirty-eight tons’ strain, 
“mild” ; and from that to fifty tons and upwards, “hard,” and “extra 
hard.”! Roughly speaking, it is the presence of carbon in greater or 
less quantities which determines the hardness or softness of the steel. 

Of the three great modern processes of steel making, the first in 
order of time is Zhe Bessemer Pneumatic Process, which dates from 
the autumn of 1856, when Sir Henry (then Mr.) Bessemer read his 
memorable paper on “ The Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel 
without fuel” before the British Association at Cheltenham. Briefly, 
the process consists in blowing cold air at a high pressure (about 25 
pounds per square inch) through a mass of molten pig-iron (contained 
in what is known as.a “ converter,” a spherically-shaped vessel about 
fifteen feet high by eight feet in diameter), thus attaining an enormous 
temperature, and producing, after about twenty minutes’ blow, a bath 
of practically pure.iron, to which the necessary hardness (due to 
carbon) and forgeability (due to manganese, which counteracts by 
its presence the influence of impurities, and also assists by its reaction 
in freeing the metal from the oxide of iron which impregnates it) are 
imparted by the addition of ferromanganese or of spiegeleisen, triple 
compounds of iron, manganese, and carbon (the valuable application 
of which to decarburised Bessemer metal forms the ground of a 


(which varies from five to twenty-four inches), and backed by the remaining 
two-thirds of iron ; the idea being for the shot, possibly shattering the hard face 
of steel, to spend its remaining energy in the yielding iron back, which would 
admit of being battered about without fracture, and thus protect the vessel. 

' In connection with this reference to strain upon metals, I am reminded ot 
some words of Dr. Percy, which I cannot refrain from quoting, rather for their 
intrinsic interest than for any practical bearing they have upon my subject. ‘‘ We 
hear in these days of the fatigue, refreshment, and patience of metals, terms which, 
when applied to inanimate objects, may bewilder the uninitiated, and at first per- 
haps puzzle the initiated. When a metal is subjected to mechanical treatment which 
produces what is called stress or strain, its component particles may become so 
disturbed and disarranged, within the limits of elasticity, be it understood, that 
after its withdrawal from such treatment and left at rest, some time, and in some 
cases considerable time, must elapse before the particles will have, spontaneously 
readjusted themselves as they originally were. The word fatigue, as I apprehend, 
is meant to indicate such disturbance; the word refreshment, restoration of the 
metal to its original state ; the word fatience, the time required for that restora- 
tion.” A case in point is that of a razor, ‘‘ which, when left at rest for some time 
after use, becomes sharper spontaneously.” 
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patent taken out by Mr. Robert Mushet in September 1856). The 
metal is then run into an intermediary vessel, termed a “ladle,” 
thence tapped into ingot moulds!; these steel ingots being the initial 
stage of the finished product, and ready for subsequent operations of 
hammering, rolling, or working into any required form. The remark- 
able feature of this (the Bessemer) process is the rapidity with which 
a large mass of metal is operated upon; the enormous temperature 
attained sufficing in less than twenty minutes to convert a charge of 
fifteen tons of pig-iron into steel. 

The Siemens Open-Hearth Process.—Between the Bessemer and 
this process there are points of likeness as well as of divergence. 
The initial bath in both processes is pig-metal ; the primary resultant 
product in both is practically pure iron. In the Siemens, as in the 
Bessemer process, carbon and manganese have subsequently to be 
added to impart the necessary hardness and forgeability. The after- 
treatment, hammering, rolling, &c., is of course the same. The dis- 
tinctive features of the Siemens process are, first, the method ; 
secondly, the time ; and thirdly, the agency. It consists in the 
production of steel in large quantities, up to fifty tons, by fusion on 
the open hearth of a furnace ; one of the advantages possessed in 
this point by the Siemens over other processes being that it lends 
itself readily to the production of large and heavy pieces. © Another 
special advantage that may be claimed for this process is that, owing 
to the construction of the furnace, and the greater length of time 
involved in the operation (about eleven hours for a fifteen-ton 
charge), the fluid bath of metal, after being reduced to the lowest 
point of carburisation, can be maintained in that condition for any 
reasonable length of time, during which samples can be taken and 
tested, and thus the precise chemical composition of the metal be 
accurately known. The agency in the Siemens process is gaseous 
fuel, and the channel of its operation is the Siemens regenerative 
furnace. The application of this furnace to steel-making dates from 
1861 ; but as early as 1847 Sir William (then Mr.) Siemens, in con- 
junction with his brother, Mr. Frederick Siemens, made trial of what 
was afterwards the central feature of his great heat inventions, viz., 
the “regenerative principle.” “He found that, in almost all industrial 
applications of fuel, heat was lost by the passing away of currents at 
high temperatures ; and it occurred to him that by presenting suit- 
able masses of solid conducting matter to these currents, their 
superfluous heat might be taken up, and might then be given out 


? Except in the case of castings, which are run straight from the ladle into 
their required forms, 
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again in some useful way.” The regenerative furnace is the applica- 
tion of this principle to the furnace by means of “ regenerators,” so 
arranged as to intercept and absorb the superfluous heat from the 
escaping gases, and to give it out again to the incoming air. By this 
means the air, before it reaches the furnace, becomes heated nearly 
to the temperature of the furnace itself. It is obvious that by this 
method is effected not only great saving of fuel, but also almost 
unlimited power. The greatest heat which can be produced by direct 
combustion of coke and air is about 4,000° Fahr.; but in the 
regenerative furnace any temperature can be attained, though, of 
course, the limit is reached at the point where the materials com- 
posing the furnace-chamber begin to melt. 

The Thomas-Gilchrist Basic Process, which dates from 1878, is 
the joint ally of both the Bessemer and Siemens processes, and in 
conjunction, especially with the latter, seems to me to have an 
almost unlimited future before it. It has for its object the manufac- 
ture of mild and other qualities of steel from phosphorically impure 
pig-iron. Speaking of the United Kingdom only, the amount of 
impure (phosphoric) ore deposits is greatly in excess (over ten times 
‘as much) of those yielding pure (non-phosphoric) ore. Up to the 
date of this invention, as there is no method of eliminating the 
phosphorus during the process of smelting in the blast-furnace, and as 
its presence in any appreciable quantity (say, above +$, per cent.) 
is fatal to the production of high-class steel, all such phosphoric pig- 
metal was useless for the manufacture of steel. The basic process 
consists of a “basic” (¢.e., ground dolomite or magnesian lime- 
stone) lining or bed, in the place of the ordinary “acid ” (¢.e., ground 
ganister or silica sand) lining, together with successive additions (up 
to twenty per cent. about) of burnt lime during the process, the 
presence of the two strong bases, lime and oxide of iron, being the 
joint determining cause of the expulsion of the phosphorus, already 
oxydised to phosphoric acid. 

Of the many. uses to which steel is now applied, the one, 
probably, of greatest national interest is its employment in the naval 
and mercantile marine. One of the latest designed battle-ships, 
the “ Trafalgar” (12,500 tons displacement), has taken in construc- 
tion from 5,000 to 6,000 tons of steel. Again, in bridge construction, 
the great Forth Bridge has utilised about 53,000 tons of Siemens 
steel ; while the proposed Channel bridge between Folkestone and 
Cape Grisnez—twenty-four miles—would take over a million tons of 
steel. One use deserving special mention is that of tin-plate bars, 
the manufacture, that is, of steel bars which are rolled into sheets 
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for tinning. In South Wales alone, which, with Monmouthshire, has 
practically the monopoly of this manufacture, about 450,000 tons of 
steel are used for the purpose annually. In common with nearly all 
the leading industrial applications of soft steel, the tin-plate-bar 
industry had its inception at Sir William Siemens’s well-known 
Landore Works. 

In view of the enormous production by the three great processes 
I have alluded to—close on four million tons last year in the United 
Kingdom alone—steel may well be considered, as it has been called, 
“the metal,” conspicuously of the present, but still more so “ of the 
future.” 


CHARLES WESTON SMITH. 














PETRONIUS. 


HE art of reducing pleasure to a system has been so little 
studied in the busy world of to-day that we forget its possi- 
bility, and are content with the accidental and occasional joys which 
fortune throws in our way. Smindyrides the Sybarite, who com- 
plained of a crumpled petal in his couch of roses, may be taken as 
the earliest European master of the art, the ancestor of the numerous 
voluptuaries who flourished in the days of Imperial Rome. An 
avoidance of sunlight was the cardinal article in the creed of 
Smindyrides. He retired to rest at the first blush of morning, and 
awoke to engage in the great business of his life so soon as the 
shades of evening fell. -He maintained an army of cooks, fowlers, 
hunters, and fishermen, deeming no animal fit for his table unless it 
were caught in a certain way, and dressed with certain sauces, the 
mysteries of which were known only to his own domestics. By his 
influence carpenters, cabinet-makers, masons, and sawyers were 
banished from Sybaris because of the rasping noise which the 
occupations of their trades created; and similar instances of his 
excessive care to avoid unpleasant disturbance, and to enjoy com- 
plete and unruffled dien-étre, might be given. 

Petronius made his first impression on Roman society as a 
voluptuary, by following the great tenet of Smindyrides—he slept all 
day long, and occupied the night in the amusements of banquets and 
social intercourse, his friends being especially warned of his peculiari- 
ties, and expected to comply with them. The elegant entertainments 
he devised, the rare and unexpected novelties of amusement which 
awaited his guests, the originality of genius which showed itself in the 
arrangement of his ménage—these were the immediate recommenda- 
tions which first introduced him to the notice of Nero, who, struck 
with admiration at so singular a discovery as an original voluptuary, 
created a special office at court for the employment of Petronius, 
called the “ Mastership of the Pleasures.” Nero’s wisdom in so 
doing cannot be called into account by any one. Let us remember . 
that Louis XIV., having exhausted all the resources of human delight, 
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was compelled to advertise publicly for the invention of a new pleasure, 
proposing a considerable reward to its happy discoverer ; the sole 
result of all his trouble, the only novelty of enjoyment which the 
best heats in France could strike out was, to be called two hours 
before you get up every morning and to go to sleep again until the 
real hour of rising comes. The invention of pleasures, therefore, like 
the invention of the arts, must be the prerogative of a chosen few 
ingenious spirits, who appear from time to time in the world’s history; 
and Nero did well to seize on so rare an official as Petronius. 

Unfortunately the dignity of Tacitus is above informing us what 
the new and unheard-of pleasures were, which entered the world 
at the bidding of Petronius, were first enjoyed by the inexhaustible 
appetite of Nero, and have been affected at long intervals by volup- 
tuaries since that time. Doubtless, we should not do wrong in 
crediting Petronius with the new method of exciting hunger, first 
practised by Nero, and unknown till his day. The Romans of the 
Republic, with this object in view, resorted to the very inelegant 
practice of taking an emetic. When Czsar went to banquet with 
Cicero, he paid him the special compliment of taking an emetic half 
an hour before dinner. Even Claudius had not got past the emetic 
stage, though he minimised its unpleasantness as far as possible by 
having his throat tickled with a feather, instead of taking an unsavoury 
draught. Nero, however, was accustomed to stimulate ‘‘a second 
hunger,” according to Juvenal, by drinking a certain sort of wine, 
which produced appetite without creating nausea. The practice of 
taking a warm bath after dinner, with the same object in view, is one 
which first appears on the scene of history about this time, and per- 
haps may be credited to the same master mind. The decoration of 
the dinner-table with all sorts of allegorical devices, the moulding of 
the food into strange patterns, resembling those which Swift describes 
as in use at Laputa, the introduction of singing servants who kept up 
a constant warbling when they handed a dish or carved a dainty— 
these embellishments of the science of eating are first mentioned in 
the banquet of Trimalcion, and are, probably enough, very fair 
examples of the artistic innovations of Petronius. 

What distinguishes the man above any other voluptuary who ever 
lived is that combination of intellectual pleasures with sensual which he 
effected, on the understanding that the art of enjoyment was thereby 
heightened. He certainly managed to instil this doctrine into Nero, 
who sang musical scenas as he revelled in the torture of the Christians, 
extemporised verses amid the orgies of his dinner-table, and late at 
night, after a hard day’s dissipation, and instead of retiring as most 
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men would to swinish slumber, sat up under the guidance of a 
music master practising with indefatigable energy trills, runs, and 
roulades for performance at the theatre next day. 

We do not propose to go into the question of the intrigues of 
Tigellinus against Petronius, as we are anxious to begin the account 
of the great voluptuary’s literary labours. But the manner of his 
death is too striking and characteristic to be by any possibility omit- 
ted. Finding that his reign of favour was over, and that an unworthy 
favourite was likely to supplant him, he resolved to put an end to his 
existence before Nero’s cruelty could mar or mangle his body in a 
manner hideous to behold. Bent now upon suicide, the question was 
how to die most comfortably. Various ways suggested themselves, to 
Petronius, but were rejected as too far from nature to be attempted. 
What he desired was such a form of death as should imitate the 
natural dissolution of the body, when a painless and even desirable 
consummation to life is coming on. The plan he eventually adopted 
was to open a vein in his arm, and allow the red life to flow away 
until a slight feeling of exhaustion supervened. Closing the untidy 
puncture, he went about the city as if nothing unusual were occurring, 
visited friends, invited his dearest acquaintances to his house in order 
to celebrate a series of exquisite banquets, during which he meant 
slowlyto die. A reopening of the flowing vein made him weaker, though 
still far from exhausted, and he regaled his guests with his witticisms 
and sparkling conversation without any appearance, doubtless without 
any feeling, of constraint or effort. It was remarked afterwards that 
while other men, when face to face with death and, as it were, studying 
its approach, have chosen as the subject of their conversation the ques- 
tion of the soul’s immortality, the probability of a future life, or the 
adages of philosophy, Petronius talked on the agreeable themes 
of literature, exercised his wit in criticisms and his invention in verse- 
making ; nor did any one know that the gay verse-maker and charm- 
ing conversationalist was within a few hours of the black haunts of 
Dis. He died without an effort and without a sigh, sinking to sleep 
with tranquillity and pleasure. 

His work, the “ Satyricon,” isin a very fragmentary state, but the 
patience of its editors has pieced together the various morceaux, so as 
to re-construct the agreeable fable with only avery few hiatuses here 
and there. Attempts have been made by admirers of the satyrist 
to fill up these lacunz with conjectural narrative. Nodot in the 
17th century was the most daring of these interpolators. Yet his 
insertions cannot be read with much pleasure, owing to their diffuse- 
ness, and modernisms of thought and plot. If fortune ever favours 
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the world of letters so far as to restore the missing portions of the 
* Satyricon,” we may expect very different connecting passages from 
those which have been suggested. 

The work, of which, even in its fragmentary state, only the fifteenth 
and sixteenth books have survived, is in appearance a novel, in reality 
a satire. It is the earliest novel ever written in Europe, and in its 
entirety, when all the threads of the plot and the reappearances of 
the characters could be seen working in uninterrupted succession, 
could not have failed to be most fascinating in its interest. Even in 
its present dismantled state it is highly and perpetually interesting. 
There is much in the low scenes of the book, which reminds us of 
Smollett and Fielding—the coarse horse-play in which the characters 
indulge, the blows, the tumbles, the lamps or pitchers hurled at offend- 
ing personages, the broken pates, the bad language. At some places 
we seem to be reading scenes from “Joseph Andrews” or “ Roderick 
Random.” The description of practical jokes forms quite a feature ip 
the book. Elsewhere the narrative assumes a far more elegant tone. 
There is the most refined point and piquancy, not only in the 
subjects but the treatment. Incidents are invented and related with 
the fastidiousness of the literary exquisite. —The combination of these 
two distinct styles gives a singular charm to the story. They act as a 
foil to each other, much in the manner of the double plots of the 
Elizabethan dramatists or the alternations of high and low life in their 
plays. Petronius seems to have been led to this method of structure 
by his own genius of intuition. He even adds a third infusion, 
which the playwrights were unconscious of ; and in the sparkling 
literary criticisms and discussions, which he puts from time to time in 
the mouths of heroes, we have a most agreeable diversity, which, like 
Fielding’s prefaces or Sterne’s digressions, add a new zest to the re- 
commencement of the story. 

Beneath the surface of the plot lies a most consummate satire— 
a satire so consummate and skilful that, according to tradition, 
Petronius was able to send it for perusal to the personage against 
whom it was written, without the victim discovering his own shame. 
Nero alone was ignorant that Nero was the subject of the scathing 
exposé, while all Rome were making merry at the tyrant’s expense. 
You may look everywhere through the satire and you will find Nero 
peeping out. Every character in the book is vested with some touch 
which caricatures the tyrant ; though certain especial characters are 
naturally more strongly marked than others. His wantonness, his pro- 
fligacy, his incapability of mind and body, his cowardice, his weakness, 
are ridiculed in the character of Encolpius, the here par excellence of the 
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piece. His ferocity, his cruelty, his desperate madness, his passion, 
his avarice, his meanness, are assailed in the person of Ascyltos. 
His effeminacy, his lusts, his luxury, his fickleness, are portrayed in 
the character of Giton. His literary vanity, his poetical conceit, his 
long-winded rhetoric, his attempts at versification, his devotion to the 
muses under the most whimsical and trying circumstances, are 
travestied in the person of Eumolpus. Finally, Trimalcion is held 
up as the exemplifier of his coarseness, his bad manners, his pride 
of wealth, his intolerable arrogance, haughtiness, and ignorance. 

These five constitute the principal personages of the story. Into 
the traits of resemblance contained in the minor characters we need 
not go—but any prominent feature or marked incident may be taken 
as another stroke of humour at the expense of the tyrant, with which 
the book so entirely teems. 

In a secondary way, the parts of Ascyltos, Giton, and Eumolpus are 
intended to represent other persons than Nero himself. Ascyltos is 
evidently Pythagoras ; Giton is Sporus ; and who can fail to see in 
Eumolpus the features of Seneca? In this changeful allegory, 
glancing as shot silk, the tale was written. Doubtless we need not 
wonder that Nero failed to recognise himself amid it all ; when, if 
he were visible in a character at one moment, the next instant a few 
unmistakable features would come over the picture, in which he 
acknowledged and laughed at the personality of some one else. 
Encolpius and Trimalcion, however, never change ; and we are 
puzzled to account for the fact why he was blind to his own identity 
there. 

The story of the work runs as follows: Encolpius, the hero of 
the tale, is holding a dispute under a portico with the rhetorician 
Agamemnon on the subject of rhetoric. These porticoes, the 
principal meeting-places for the critics and dilettanti in the world 
of literature, were frequently the scenes of the most animated debates, 
and likewise of the most fervid declamations on the part of poets, 
who, having no otker audience on whom to inflict their compositions, 
found in the idle and cultivated crowds under the porticoes a multi- 
tude of respectful or disrespectful listeners, according as the merits 
oftheir poem might be. Juvenal pathetically laments the desecration 
of these cool and shady corners in the city by the mob of poets 
and disputants who crowded them. According to him the marble 
statues were cracked and the columns shattered by the hoarse 
brawling of their Aaditués. The argument on rhetoric between 
Encolpius and Agamemnon, like most of Petronius’s literary criticisms, 
abounds in touches of good taste, with here and there very profound 
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remarks on style and language, which might hold good to-day no,less 
than at the time they were written. He is particularly emphatic 
against the artificiality of metaphor and far-fetched exquisiteness of 
expression which were the banes of Roman literature in his day ; and 
here he may be considered to make direct allusion to Nero, who was 
an exceptional offender in these particular points of style. The 
poetry of Nero, from the few fragments we have of it, especia!ly 
those in Persius, was deformed by constant overstraining, and was 
consequently always more or less ridiculous. In speaking of a vessel 
sailing over the waters, he makes it “cleave Neptune in twain,” 
instead of cleaving Neptune’s element. When wishing to express 
that a traveller had made a journey from one part of the Apennines 
to another, he phrases it, “ he stole a rib from the Apennines”—with 
much more to the same effect. 

After easing their philosophical zeal by condemning most of the 
Roman poetry extant, the two hungry rhetoricians—for there is 
nothing like a dispute for sharpening the appetite—receive an invita- 
tion to dinner from the wealthy Trimalcion, which they joyfully 
accept. Unfortunately, the dinner is for three days hence, and in 
the meantime they are constrained to trust to their wits for their 
support. 

Encolpius and Agamemnon speedily part company, and the latter 
falls in with his two young friends, Ascyltos and Giton. Ascyltos, as 
we have mentioned, is intended to stand for Pythagoras, the Roman 
knight to whom Nero took the strange fancy to be married—the 
emperor donning the yellow bridal veil and dressing in the sumptuous 
garb of a woman, while Pythagoras went through the mummery 
without sacrificing his prerogative of male attire. Giton being 
intended to represent Sporus, we have before us in this character the 
beautiful boy—-he was barely fifteen years of age—whose fidelity to his 
master in the tyrant’s last hours is one of the few pleasing traits 
in the otherwise horrible death of Nero. With Sporus, Nero likewise 
contracted matrimony in the early part of his reign. In this case, 
however, the rites were reversed. Sporus was the lady, shrowded in 
the flame-coloured veil; while Nero, retaining his sex and his 
imperial attire, publicly espoused his extraordinary bride before the 
eyes of all Rome. These three meet in Petronius’s tale, and, from 
their communications with one another, it appears that they have all 
received invitations to Trimalcion’s banquet. Encolpius’s difficulty 
about satisfying hungry nature until the day of the banquet arrives, 
vanishes at the production of Ascyltos’s cloak—a stolen article, in the 
purloining of which they had all had a share, It happened that the 
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three friends had found a large sum of money accidentally some 
little time before, and to preserve it had stolen an old cloak, in the 
pocket of which they had sewn up their hoard. On their way to the 
part of the city where they propose to spend their wealth, they enter 
by ill-luck a grotto or cavern (such places as abounded in Rome), 
where they were involuntary spectators of certain unhallowed 
mysteries, from which, by the strict rule of the initiated, all members 
of the male sex were rigidly excluded. We remember a like 
intrusion in the case of Clodius, who, disguised in female attire, 
penetrated into the house where Czsar’s wife was celebrating similar 
mysteries, though doubtless conducted with greater modesty than 
those described in Petronius. Their curiosity compels them to 
remain, when suddenly an alarm is raised that there are men on 
the premises. The unfortunate intruders take to flight. In their con- 
sternation and confusion they let their mantle containing the money 
drop, and in its room seize the mantle of the lady-president of the 
ceremonies, which they cannot distinguish from their own in the 
dark; and so lose their little all on which they depended for a 
dinner. 

The disappearance of the mantle is not cleared up in the sequel. 
We are to suppose that one of the Bacchantes in the unholy cavern 
made away with it; for when the three adventurers return to the 
place of horror, which in due course they do, being dragged back by 
some of the indignant women, there is neither mantle nor any sign 
of it to be found. Quartilla, the lady-president of the mysteries, 
having got possession of the trio of delinquents, consults her female 
colleagues around her what punishment shall be inflicted on such 
over-curious men who have dared to profane the secrecy of the 
mysteries by their presence. The general voice exclaims that, hav- 
ing seen so much of the mysteries as the men have, the only way is 
to make them enforced witnesses of the rest, and to initiate them as 
novices into the entire round of the ceremonies. This accordingly 
is done. The initiation, by means of fearful oaths and tremendous 
promises of secrecy, makes them tongue-tied as to the spectacle they 
have witnessed ; and only after these extraordinary experiences, 
resulting from their curiosity, do they gain the upper air. 

How they pass the time till Trimalcion’s banquet we are not 
informed, there being here an unfortunate lacuna in the MS. The 
day of the banquet, however, arrives, and they are still alive. 
Trimalcion is a rich freedman—one of the wealthiest men, supposed to 
be, in Rome. Nero, also, despite his noble blood, evinced many of 
the manners of a parvenu—the vain ostentation of wealth, the estima- 
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tion of everything by the value of money, the coarseness and want of 
decorum common to men whose access to wealth has been rapid and 
unexpected: all which is depicted in this side of his many-sided 
character under the guise of Trimalcion. When Encolpius, Ascyltos, 
and Giton arrive at the house they find everywhere transgressions of 
the conformities of life. The porter at the door is clothed in a 
magnificent robe of green silk, with a scarlet sash of the same 
material ; and has been deputed by Trimalcion to vary his labours at 
the gate by shelling peas for the cook. He sits letting in and out 
the sumptuous guests who arrive and depart, holding a bowl of peas 
on his lap and shelling them all the while. Trimalcion himself is 
engaged in playing ball. He does not mind keeping his hungry 
guests waiting while he finishes his game, descanting meanwhile on 
the excellence of his play. When he washes his hands to prepare for 
dinner, he wipes them on the head of a pretty little boy standing near. 
The conversation turns on poverty and wealth, and Trimalcion puts 
an immediate stop to further pursuance of the subject by stonily 
asking, “What is a poor man?” When his elegant and indeed 
stupendous banquet in due time commences, he takes his seat—we 
should rather say his couch—with affected reluctance, informing the 
company that he is so much interested in a game of draughts he is 
playing that he cannot possibly postpone its conclusion to the com- 
mencement of so sorry a repast as the present. If they will only 
allow him, he says—and amidst universal murmurs of assent from the 
parasites round him, he orders a draught-board, covered with 
crystal draughts, to be brought in, and concludes the game during the 
earlier part of the dinner. 

The banquet begins in the orthodox fashion—“ from egg to 
apple” ; and eggs form the first course in the menu. A hen made 
of wood, and sitting amid straw as if hatching a brood of chickens, 
is brought in by singing slaves—all the slaves, it must be mentioned, 
throughout the banquet keep up a constant chorus and symphony as 
they rush hither and thither with the eatables. The wooden fowl, on 
being lifted up, is found to cover an immense quantity of eggs, which 
are handed round to the guests. Enormous silver spoons are given 
them to break the shell with. They break it, and find inside, not 
yolk, but a roasted beccafico in every egg. The surprise is elegantly 
managed, and excites numerous facefia from the company, all of 
which are detailed by Petronius. 

At this period of the banquet a silver dish fell from a side- 
table on the floor, and a slave-boy, observing the accident, at once 
picked it up to restore it to its original position on the table. Tri- 
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malcion looked up from his draughts, and in a stern tone demanded 
what the boy meant by picking up such rubbish from the floor again. 
He ordered the slave to be well cuffed for his parsimony, and the 
dish to be swept out with the other litter lying on the floor and 
thrown into the dustbin. 

Whets to appetite were now forthcoming in the shape of wine, 
which was served alone before the production of the next course. 
The wine was very old, most of it having been a hundred years in 
cask. The age of the wine prompted Trimalcion to the don mot, 
“ How much longer does wine live than aman!” after saying which, 
to illustrate his meaning, he clapped his hands, and a skeleton in 
Egyptian fashion, though in this instance made of pure silver, 
was thrown on the table by some slaves standing unnoticed behind. 
Everybody present were aghast at the uncongenial visitant. Trimal- 
cion, as usual, had overdone his humour. A few of the company 
lost their appetites for the succeeding course, which was a masterpiece 
of gastronomic skill. An enormous dish was brought in on which 
was an artful superstructure ot twelve distinct parts, representing 
the signs of the zodiac. On each sign—which was embossed and 
perfectly apparent—lay an article of food agreeable to its nature : 
thus, on the bull lay beefsteaks, on the fish lay a couple of mullets, 
on the lion African figs, on the waterman a goose, &c., &c. In the 
middle of this vast ring—for the signs were arranged in a great circle 
round the dish—lay a green turf, on it a honeycomb. As if this 
artful triumph of cookery were not enough to display the skill of the 
kitchen, after the guests had discussed the various delicacies so 
curiously served up before them, the whole of the top cover con- 
taining the signs was lifted up, and underneath it a fresh dish of 
more substantial ingredients lay displayed. Capons, baked and 
boiled, hares, and other game, were revealed lying in a great abun- 
dance on the dish. The centre of this vast pile was a little lake, 
wherein fish, fried and boiled, were floating in fish sauce, which was 
being continually poured on them from silver figures of satyrs at each 
corner of the lake, who, holding mimic wineskins under their arms, 
discharged the sauce from the mouths of these upon the fish. 

The discussion of these various viands occupied a long time of 
the dinner. Most gourmands might think that enough had already 
been placed on the table to satisfy the appetites of the most insatiable, 
at least in the line of savouries. A new surprise, however, of a very 
extraordinary kind was in store for the guests. Slaves entered the hall 
and spread coverlets over allthe couches, representing hunting scenes— 
they themselves, as they laid the decorations there, being attired in full 
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hunting-costume. This pageantry was scarcely over when the noise of 
horns was heard without, together with a great jingling of bells, the 
shouts of huntsmen, and the barking of dogs. The doors opened, 
and the hunt swept round thetable. Three boars, carefully pre- 
served from injuring the guests by being muzzled and tied, were 
brought up to Trimalcion, as if captured in the chase. 

“T beg the company to choose,” said he, “which of the three 
they would like for dinner ; for one of them is to constitute our next 
course.” 

The choice was made ; the animal was led out ; the consumption 
of wine whiled away half an hour ; and the boar was brought in by a 
train of cooks, ready dressed and smoking hot for the table. Tri- 
malcion eyed the feat of cookery with apparent suspicion. He looked 
around, as much as to say to those present that it was impossible 
to have performed the task so soon. “TI spy it,” he exclaimed, and 
ordered the cook to be brought bound before him. The trembling 
cook was brought as directed. “ Rascal,” cried Trimalcion, “‘ you have 
contrived to cook this boar so quickly by leaving out the tedious 
task of disembowelling it.” ‘Alas, master!” exclaimed the cook ; 
and, falling on his knees, he confessed his guilt. “ As a punishment,” 
said Trimalcion, “and to bring down shame on thy head, thou shalt 
cut it open before the company.” The cook took the knife as 
directed, made an incision in the side of the boar, when out 
tumbled a shower of sausages and forcemeat balls, as perfectly and 
completely cooked as the boar itself, which lay smoking on the dish 
before the company. 

Similar surprises of gastronomy and cooking followed. But we 
cannot pursue the banquet of Trimalcion to the exclusion of the rest 
of Petronius’s satire. After a few adventures of minor importance, 
Encolpius and Giton—for Ascyltos disappears from the tale from here 
onwards—make the acquaintance of Eumolpus, one of the most 
curious personages of the story. Intended primarily to stand for 
Seneca, Eumolpus is likewise a hit at the character of Nero—his eternal 
philosophising, his long, prosy, and ill-timed harangues remind us of 
the tutor of the tyrant ; his equally eternal poetising, his deceit, his 
utterly sensual licentiousness remind us of the tyrant himself. In the 
latter character, some of the experiences of Eumolpus are amusing 
enough ; he goes to the public baths, and recites his new verses to 
the people; they pelt him for his pains. On board ship once, when 
the vessel was on the point of sinking, everyone was looking high 
-and low for Eumolpus to save him along with the others in the little 
boat. They found him, not making any effort to rescue himself from 
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danger, but down at the bottom of the cabin, with pen, ink, and 
paper before him, composing some verses on a storm at sea. 

In company with Eumolpus the two younger men meet with 
several amusing adventures. A sad accident happens to them, from 
the incidents of which we are made aware that Encolpius and Giton 
are both perhaps, at least one of them, slaves, and have served in 
that capacity in the family of Lycas and Tryphzena, from whom they 
have run off at an earlier portion of the story, of which unfortunately 
we do not possess any relics. Giton was certainly a fugitive slave- 
boy, and the slave of Tryphzna herself. Encolpius was perhaps a 
slave, or else he may have had an intrigue with Tryphzna, for which 
offence and others Lycas has it in his power to punish him with 
death. However the case may exactly be, the two fugitives stumble 
on the very persons whom last in the world would they desire to 
meet, and what is worse, on shipboard, where there is no escaping. 
Along with Eumolpus they take ship to go to the north of Italy. 
Scarcely has the vessel got under way when they find Lycas and 
Tryphena on board. A tremendous commotion ensues. The youths, 
who have spied their former master and mistress before the latter 
have descried them, attempt at first to disguise themselves. Eumol- 
pus, whose chief and almost only luggage consists in a huge jar of 
ink, which he carries with him wherever he goes, for the purpose of 
writing his poems with it, proposes that he shall utilise the ink on 
the present occasion in a very original manner. Giton is to be con- 
verted into a blackamoor, by ink being rubbed over his face and hair, 
and in this guise, according to Eumolpus, his mistress will fail to 
recognise him. A similar experiment was to be performed on Encol- 
pius. The disguise, which is ultimately assumed, is penetrated, and 
something very little short of a scrimmage ensues between Lycas and 
Tryphena, and the two culprits. The eloquence of Eumolpus comes 
to their aid. In along and flowery speech, adorned with innumer- 
able tropes of rhetoric, and diversified with ex ¢empore poetry of the 
most amazing description, Eumolpus soothes the savage wrath of the 
irate man and woman, who wish to reassert their rights over the 
youths, and with much pains, and at great expense of ijanguage, 
restores harmony to the embroiled and excited ship. Scarcely have 
his good offices prevailed to soothe the wrath of all concerned, than 
a terrific storm arises which heeds not Eumolpus or his poetry, and 
scatters the disputants on all sides to any corner of the vessel for 
refuge. During the storm Eumolpus alone retains his presence of 
mind, and composes poetry in the hold, alone with his ink-jar, as we 
mentioned before. A shipwreck takes place, and is described, we 
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may mention en fassant, with such graphic power and energy, that 
Jeremy Taylor has thought well to embody it in one of his sermons 
—strange resting-place for a fragment of Petronius ! ; 

While many are_drowned, Encolpius, Giton, and Eumolpus are 
thrown ashore near the city of Crotona. They travel to the city in 
great distress, having lost everything but the garments on their back. 
They are saved from their desperate strait by the ingenuity of 
Eumolpus. The Crotonians, it appears, have the reputation, above 
that of all other Italians, of being the greediest legacy-hunters in the 
peninsula. Perhaps this description of them will come more home to 
us if we recollect that legacy-hunting by this time in the empire had 
become a positive profession. Numerous citizens, both at Rome 
and elsewhere, existed solely on prospects, and calculated their actual 
income on the probability of certain wealthy persons dying. Childless 
old men and women were the more especial game of the “hunters,” 
as the term for this profession was ; though all wealthy people not 
blessed with Jarge families and tolerably advanced in years might 
boast a goodly following of the same class of hangers-on. The 
legacy-hunters had the worst time of it while their patrons were alive, 
for they were compelled to give the latter presents in order to curry 
favour successfully, and to forestall the efforts of rivals in the game. 
Very often, as we learn from other sources, the legacy-hunters, in 
their greed to be remembered in the will, ruined themselves prema- 
turely by expensive gifts, which the avaricious testators accepted, and 
afterwards forgot their unfortunate clients when the hour of will- 
making came. 

Eumolpus takes skilful advantage of this mania, which so potently 
beset the Crotonians. He gave out on arriving in the city that he 
was a childless old man of fabulous wealth, who on his way from one 
estate to another was unfortunately wrecked at Crotona. The Cro- 
tonians swallowed the bait at once ; and, the whole city being legacy- 
hunters of the first order, immediately costly garments, elegant 
furniture, wines, viands of the most delicate quality, and money 
without end began to pour in on Eumolpus, who shared his good 
fortune with his two friends. The three adventurers lived for some 
time on the fat of the land, enjoying the blind generosity of the 
Crotonians and laughing in their sleeve at their dupes. At last the 
truth by some awkward circumstance begins to ooze out. The 
Crotonians suspect the genuineness of Eumolpus’s pretensions, and 
call aloud for some proof that his professions are authentic. Matters 
begin to grow serious. Suspicion gives place to rage, and there 
needs all Eumolpus’s ingenuity to stave off the rising storm. They 
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clamour that he shall make his will at once, die, and leave them the 
promised property. They think that they have done enough for 
him. It is now his turn to make a just requital. Driven to despera- 
tion Eumolpus publicly draws up his will, leaving so much to this 
man, so much to the next, of property which never existed, but with 
the fictitious accounts of which they are well content. They are quite 
prepared to inherit, clamour for his death that they may proceed to 
the whereabouts of the possessions and take them over as lawful 
heirs. Their elation is, however, rudely dashed by the last clause of 
Eumolpus’s will, which directs that his body shall be cut into pieces 
and that every legatee shall eat a portion under pain of forfeiting his 
legacy. This ridiculous situation brings the romance to a conclusion. 
We know not what the termination is intended to be—for the frag- 
ments end here—further than that in the second last fragment one of 
the legatees is at length found who with much repugnance professes 
himself willing to eat his piece ; while the concluding fragment 
contains an oration of Eumolpus complimenting this legatee on his 
good taste, and pointing out the most dainty parts of the body to 
make experiment on. 
J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


CATTERED along the slopes of many of the northern valleys, 
there still lingers a last remnant of the yeoman or “ states- 
man” class. Their houses are strongly built of stone, and are essen- 
tially those of a utilitarian age. Each homestead has about it a few 
fertile fields—meadows which margin the valley stream. These are 
sufficient to afford “keep” for a dozen milch cows, and in summer 
yield abundant crops of hay. The young cattle graze the “ Grassing- 
heads” in summer ; but are brought to the coppice belts of birch and 
hazel to pick a scanty winter fare. There is but little ploughing, and, 
therefore, few horses are required. But, although the “statesman,” 
with all his virtues, is rapidly becoming extinct, neither political nor 
agricultural economy can alter nature’s decree that these small hold- 
ings must ever remain sheep farms. Each farm in the dale has its 
“Lot,” or Allotment, on the fell, which feeds from five hundred to a 
thousand sheep. This number is about the normal one, though 
some of the largest farms have most extensive “heafs,” and graze 
from two to four thousand sheep. These are of the Black-faced, 
Scotch, and Herdwick breeds. All have coarse, hair-like wool ; the 
Scotch and Black-faced have horns, whilst the Herdwick is polled. 
Yet each wears what the hill-farmers call “‘a jacket and waistcoat,” 
that is long wool without, with a soft, thick coating beneath. And 
this is the one great characteristic which fits the animal for its life 
among the mists. All the breeds indicated are small-boned, and 
produce the best and sweetest mutton. It is the tending of these 
that constitutes the chief work of the dalesman throughout the year. 
We have said that each farm of the valley has allotted to it its 
hundreds or thousands of acres upon the fells, and it is wonderful 
how the sheep know their own ground. Of course this was the more 
remarkable before the enclosure of the commons, when only a stream, 
a ridge of rock, or a heather brae formed a nominal boundary. Now 
hundreds of miles of wire fence stretches its dividing influence over 


_ the wild fells, and is the means of destroying great numbers of 


grouse. One of the provisions for localising the sheep upon their 
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own “Lot” is as follows: When a retiring tenant is leaving his farm, 
he is allowed to sell or take with him, say, three-fourths of his flock 
of 2,000 sheep, but the remaining 500 must be left on the old ground. 
It is imperative upon the retiring farmer that this nucleus be left, 
though sometimes the whole flock is taken by the incoming tenant, 
andsoremains. In any case he must purchase the number to be left 
upon the “ heaf” at a valuation by one‘of the dalesmen, mutually 
agreed upon by the landlord and himself. 

In each parish there still exists at some farm a “ Shepherd’s 
Guide,” ‘setting forth the tar-marks, smits, and ear-slits peculiar to 
the sheep of each farm in the township. This is in the keeping 
of some responsible person, and is used as a reference-book in cases 
of dispute. It sets forth the name of each farm, the number of its 
heaf-going sheep, a rough definition of their range, and, finally, the 
account of each flock is illustrated by cuts. These show, to take 
an example, “J. B.” on the near shoulder, a red smit down the 
flank, with the near ear slit downthe middle. The “smits and slits” 
are essential, for although the initials of the owner may, and fre- 
quently do, become blurred and indistinct, the former are” lasting, 
and, in case the animals have strayed, they may be at once identified. 
With the enclosure of the commons, this “ Smit-book” is now rarely 
used, and no recent edition has been printed. 

Most of the sheep winter on the fells. On the highest of these 
in severe weather they have to be foddered through three or four 
months of the year. Hay is taken in peat “sleds,” and bundles are 
thrown down at intervals. Failing this the sheep are expert in scrap- 
ing away the snow to get at the buried herbage. This they do with 
their feet and noses, and as the sheep clear away the snow the grouse 
(though this applies only to the lower ranges) follow and eat the 
heather seeds from beneath the bushes. Sometimes a whole flock of 
sheep are buried deep and have to be dug out. Even taking it for 
granted that the whereabouts of the entombed flock is known, the 
task of rescuing them is one of great difficulty. In attempting it the 
shepherds have occasionally lost their lives. The animal heat given 
off by the sheep thus buried thaws a portion of the snow about them. 
Stretching their necks over this limited area, they devour every blade 
of green, even the turf itself. This exhausted, they eat the wool 
from each other’s backs. Under these circumstances the tenacity of 
life shown by the sheep is marvellous, and many have been rescued 
alive after being buried for twenty-eight days. When brought to the 
light these poor creatures are in a weak and emaciated condition. 


During the long and terrible winter of 1886 the fell sheep suffered 
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severely. On the higher runs they perished by hundreds. The 
farmers (four in number) of the farms lying contiguous to Sca Fell 
alone lost fifteen hundred sheep out of an aggregate of about six 
thousand. The whitened bones and fleeces of these were dotted 
everywhere about the fells, and to the hill farmers in these times of 
depression this fact almost spells ruin. ‘The skeletons were bleached, 
and the only things that profited by the protracted snows were the 
peregrines and ravens of the crags. These birds still find an asylum 
in the deepest recesses of the mountains. 

In these desolate hill tracts winter usually lasts through seven 
months of the year. Layer upon layer of snow becomes hard 
frozen, and upon the highest peaks of Skiddaw and Sca Fell 
this often lies till June or July. During mid-summer day of 1888 
the mountains were lashed in blinding snow-storms. But for the 
most part April clears the summits of the mists, and a better 
time is at hand. The snows have cleared from the lower grounds, 
and the sparse vegetation comes sweet and green. This grows quickly, 
and the flock rapidly gains in condition. _Now the sheep are ever 
active ; by the torrent sides, by the leas of the boulders, and along 
the rock ledges they seek the freshest grass. And in search of this 
they sometimes become crag-fast—that is, they climb and climb from 
one narrow ledge to another, sometimes placing their fore feet upon 
even a jagged splinter. Ifa face of rock intervene, and they cannot 
climb out to the top of the crag, they turn to descend. But here, 
too, retreat is cut off. Sometimes the sheep remain in this position 
for two or three days, eating whatever is within reach, and then one 
of two things happens: either they are rescued by the shepherds, 
who are let down to them by ropes, or they fall a prey to birds and 
foxes. The raven, the peregrine, and the buzzard freely appre- 
ciate the creature’s position, and await their chance. Sometimes the 
birds so terrify the sheep that in its fright it makes one mad leap, and 
is dashed to pieces as it descends the crag. Then the raven hardly 
waits until death has come, but immediately goes dallying round and 
round the carcass, and soon falls to work upon brain, lip, or palate. 
The peregrine feeds only so long as the flesh is sweet, though the 
hill foxes and crows visit the spot for a week. 

Snow lines are as yet sketched along the stone fences of the fells ; 
but this is all that remains of winter. Everything testifies to the coming 
of spring, The foaming fell “ becks” sparkle in the sun and the climb- 
ing sheep are sprinkled over the crags. A breadth of blue is over- 
head, and towards this the sheep always climb. When the weather 
is fine their heads are infallibly turned towards the skyline. From 
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this time they rapidly improve in condition ; with the new grass their 
strength returns ; they are ever and ceaselessly nibbling. And now 
the shepherds are very busy with their flocks. The ewes are drafted 
out and quietly driven to the lowlands. These are distributed among 
the fields of the hill farms, and for a time have better fare. An anxious 
time is approaching; but here the lambing season comes fully two 
months later than in the lower and cultivated valleys. Daily atten- 
tion is paid to the ewes, and about mid-April the lambs begin to make 
their appearance. The Black-faced and Herdwicks are hardy ; there 
is no folding, no extra feeding, and they come through the critical 
time in a manner that would astonish the southern farmer. The 
mortality is exceedingly small ; the lambs are strong and quickly on 
their legs. As soon as the lambing season is over, and the little 
strangers are strong enough to bear the journey, the whole flock is 
driven back to the fells. Each year the farmer breeds two varieties 
of lambs. The Black-faced and Herdwick ewes produce both, one of 
which is half-breed, the other pure. The pure portion is to keep up 
the blood of the farm ; the half-breeds, which are heavier and larger 
lambs, are intended for sale. At this time the barren ewes are also 
drafted from the flock, they too being fatted for the market. 

As the warm days of May pass to those of early June, the 
shepherds commence to “ gather” their flocks for the washing. In 
this they are aided by collies—small wiry creatures, almost incon- 
ceivably intelligent. They in nowise resemble the sheep-dogs of the 
show-bench, but are mostly built on the lines of the hill fox. They 
can be hounded for miles—as far as they can see the action of the shep- 
herd directing them. In fact they are quite knowing enough to work 
without this direction ; and I have seen them scaling a crag and care- 
fully bringing a flock of sheep from the rocks and gullies where not a 
single living thing was apparent to the eye. “Devil’s Dust,” “Wily,” 
and “ Fleet ” were three of the most intelligent brutes that everran. I 
have spent weeks among the mists with the lovable trio. When a head- 
strong Herdwick gets upon the shelving rocks of the crags, the dogs 
never force. They crouch, using the utmost patience, and rather guide 
the sheep than drive it. That these dogs become fascinated in their 
work there can be no question. It is clear, too, that the work 
is difficult, and always more or less painful; for after a hard 
day’s running upon the fells their feet are dreadfully cut up by the 
sharp stones, which in summer blister the hand if laid upon them. 
These beds of flat tinkling stones give out their not unmusical 
notes as the men, sheep, and their canine guardians, rush over them. 


It is usual on the hill farms, where a great number of sheep are kept, 
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to work the dogs in relays. A brace are taken out one day and rest 
the next. But at times of gathering for washing or shearing this 
plan is not always practicable, and all the dogs are working at once. 
Upon one such occasion, when a week of hard work had left an in- 
telligent little bitch only two legs to run upon, she disappeared in a 
bracken bed under the crags. Thence she was not seen to emerge, 
nor could she be found. It was afterwards discovered that she had 
brought forth five puppies, each of which she carried separately in her 
mouth a distance of five miles, returning, of course, over the same 
distance. Her treasures she snugly stowed away among the hay in 
the old barn. 

I have said that it is at the time of gathering in the sheep for 
washing or shearing that the dogs are hardest worked. When a fine 
spring has reduced the fell “ becks,” and the clear water lies deep in 
the pools, then it is that the washing of the flocks takes place. The 
water is now tepid ; and by the side of the deepest pool a bit of 
bright turf is encircled by wooden hurdles, and a fold constructed. 
The shepherds have been out on the fells through the short sum- 
mer night, and now down the corries long lines of sheep are seen 
approaching, though all converging to the rugged mountain road 
The sheep and shepherds are met by a group of fell folk who have 
come to assist. These are the “ statesmen” and their sons, dalesmen 
from the next valley, neighbouring herds, and often some women. 
Sorting the sheep and depriving them of their lambs is gone through, 
the scene being meanwhile most animated—men shouting, dogs 
barking, sheep stamping and fighting the dogs, whilst others lightly top 
the hurdles, and attempt to make back to the fells. Two strapping 
yeomen wade into the pool to their middle, and the business of 
the day commences. The washing of six hundred sheep means a 
long summer day’s work ; and now all exert themselves to the utmost. 
Two men take each sheep by both hands and heave it into the 
pool. Here it is caught by the washers, well soused, and then allowed 
to swim to the opposite bank, where for a moment it stands dripping ; 
then moves off to the sunny sward. Weighted with water, the creature 
is stunned for awhile, but soon begins to nibble the short herbage. 
During the whole of this time a constant bleating is kept up between 
the lambs and their dams ; nor does it cease until they are brought 
together after the washing, when they are driven back to the fells. By 
this time every one engaged in the day’s work has imbibed much strong 
ale ; but hard work has rendered them none the worse for their deep 


~ draughts. Seeing the sheep sprinkled over the fells a few days after 


this, their coats are observed to be whiter and the wool more “fleecy.’ 
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Washing, of course, is preparatory to shearing ; and this comes 
in a fortnight. All the dale responds. Goodwill is one of the great 
characteristics of the “statesmen.” For shearing, as for washing, 
the sheep have to be gathered in; and this sometimes takes 
two days and a night to accomplish. The animais are brought 
down the mountain-road to the farm and placed in rude stone 
folds, each holding perhaps a hundred sheep. The shearers arrive 
from up and down dale, and among them come the parson and the 
squire, all in white “overalls.” The shearers seat themselves on 
“creels ” ranged round the main fold, and a dozen stout lads come 
as “catchers” to supply their elders with sheep. Bright bands are 
produced to tie the goat-like legs of the Herdwicks, and the flash 
and the metallic “click” of the shears are seen and heard afar. 
Soon the scene is one of the most picturesque animation. A turf 
fire is lighted, and upon this a pan of tar bubbles and boils. Stand- 
ing by it are the owner of the flock and the parson. They stamp 
the former’s initials and the smit-marks upon the sleek sheep just 
freed from their cumbersome coats. The squire goes round among 
the shearers and acts as “doctor.” He carries a small can of mixed 
salve and tar, which he applies to the cuts accidentally made in 
shearing. ‘These snips are common, but arise more frequently from 
the sheep’s kicking than from carelessness in the shearer. Two 
or three girls rid the clippers of the stripped fleeces; and these, 
together with the fallen wool, are placed upon unhinged barn-doors 
by two portly dames from down dale ; they are then stowed away 
in the wool-loft. When all the flock is stripped, comes the 
banquet. And such a one! huge rounds of beef, legs of veal and 
of mutton, quarters of lamb, hams, and pies of every description. 
There are sweet puddings and pies, and all things else in keeping. 
Then the company withdraw to the barn, where creels are ranged 
round against the hay-mows, and strong ale and trays of tobacco are 
passed among the guests. A long table is placed down the middle, 
the parson presiding at one end, the squire at the other. Glasses 
are filled, smoke-wreaths begin to ascend, and the ballads of the 
dalesfolk are sung. Most of these ditties have for their subject-mat- 
ter some “ Bet Bouncer,” or commemorate remarkable foxhunts in 
the district, and are all productions of the company’s immediate 
ancestors ; and on such occasions the parson drank, sang, and 
smoked in as orthodox manner as the rest. This is said in nowise 
disrespectfully. The parson was one of ourselves, tilled his glebe, 
and had a sheep-run on the fells, These constituted part of his 
* living.” 
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At the sheep-shearing the lambs are separated from their dams, 
and receive the impress of their owner’s initials as well as smits and 
ear-slits. The half-breed lambs—those bred for the production of 
mutton—are now weaned from the ewes, and are not allowed to return 
to the fells. They are kept until autumn, sold at the northern sheep 
fairs, and then sent to be fatted on southern grass-linds. Here they 
feed quickly and make excellent mutton. Only the pure-bred lambs 
—Biack-face or Herdwick—the future heaf-going sheep of the home 
farm, are retained. After the “clipping,” and whilst the yeomen 
are carousing in the old barn, the shepherds start on the return 
journey with the fleeceless flocks, As the lambs are brought to the 
ewes there is a perfect babel of bleats. Turned into the long lanes, 
the white fleeceless flocks present an indescribable picture of pastoral 
beauty. Every sheep hangs upon the hazel-clad slopes, stretching 
its quiet neck to the tender herbage. Not a foot of the banks seems 
unoccupied—two long lines of sleek, browsing sheep reach away 
till the bend in the road hides them. Soon the bleating becomes 
less general, then it ceases, and a strange stillness fills the lanes. A 
breeze brings up the left lambs’ voices, and all is confusion. And 
thus we plod slowly on to the fells in the sultry summer afternoon, 
and turn the flock again upon the green slopes. The hills become 
animated with a thousand sheep. Soon few are to be seén; they 
have dispersed, but seem to have dissolved. Then we turn home- 
wards, ourselves and the three dogs—not down the long dale road, 
but by the “forest ”—‘ forest” only by name now, and thick with 
peat, having traces of birch and mountain ash. Our way lies along 
the “ Grassing heads” running parallel to the valley, but high up above 
it. Coming through these rushes prevail, and hidden springs. 
Among them gadflies rest, and grasshoppers make harmony with the 
hidden waters. Then we come into scrub of oak, birch, and hazel. 
Flies abound and a few birds. 

From what has been said of the farms of the fell dales, it will be 
seen, as already remarked, that these are essentially sheep farms, 
and that wool is one of the chief products of the “statesmen.” 
Among the many quaint buildings of the hill folds, one is usually set 
apart as the wool loft ; and it is deplorable to have to record that 
many of these, and even the teeming barns themselves, are full of 
wool, the produce of many seasons’ “clips.” For the hill farmer has 
felt depression in trade as well as his southern neighbour, though in 
a different way. Some of the yeomen tell me that they have four, 
~ five, and even six years’ wool harvests in their barns, and cannot 
sell it at present prices, Time was when the wives and daughters of 
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the “statesmen ” spun the wool, and even wove it into cloth. This 
at one time was done in almost every house, and by the light labour 
the long winter evenings were pleasantly beguiled. And it is some- 
what strange that the occupation was one much indulged in by 
the poorer clergy who guided the spiritual lives of the yeomen. Of 
one of these as a type of the rest we shall speak. He assisted 
his neighbours at hay and at shearing; and instead of receiving 
money reward he was paid “in kind.” He made wills, butter 
prints, and was Notary Public to the whole parish. And for these 
little offices as his reward “in kind,” he invariably chose wool ; and 
fora reason. The tributary fleeces he was wont to collect with the 
aid of a shaggy white “ galloway,” with which he always tramped the 
fells. Across the back of the old horse were two panniers carried 
crosswise, in which the fleeces were conveyed. The annals of his 
quiet neighbourhood tell how, for eight hours in each day, he was 
occupied in teaching the children, his seat being within the Com- 
munion rails. While they repeated their lessons by his side, he was 
busily engaged with his spinning wheel ; and every evening, too, he 
continued the same labour, exchanging, by way of variety, the small 
wheel at which he had sat, for the large one on which wool is spun, 
the spinner stepping to and fro. And thus the spinning and winding 
wheels filled up the interludes of his evening labour. The elder of 
his children assisted in teasing and spinning the wool ; and at the 
whole trade it was well known that both he and his family had 
become proficients. When the various processes were completed, 
and the whole ready for sale, the good man would lay on his back by 
16 or 32 lbs. weight, and on foot would convey it to market, seven 
or eight miles, even in the depth of winter. 

And yet this primitive parson was a pronounced type of his con- 
temporaries. He, as they, not only cultivated the glebe about the 
house, but had, like the rest of his neighbours, a sheep “run” 
on the fell. In his life he held three “livings,” and occupied the 
last sixty years; he died aged ninety-three, and during the time 
he was busily employed as we have stated, he never once neglected 
his more important spiritual duties. These he discharged zealously 
and faithfully, brought up, educated, and established well in life a 
large family, and died “universally lamented.” His fortune at his 
death, amassed by this great industry, amounted to £2,000, besides 
a large quantity of linen and woollen cloth spun by himself, and 
chiefly within those Communion rails of which we have spoken. 
The following extract is from a letter describing him “at home” : 
“T found him sitting at the head of a large square table, such as s 
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commonly used in this country by the lower class of people, dressed 
in a coarse blue frock trimmed with black horn buttons, a checked 
shirt, a leathern strap about his neck for a stock, a coarse apron, and 
a pair of great wooden-soled shoes, plated with iron to preserve 
them—what we call clogs in these parts—with a child upon his knee, 
eating his breakfast,” &c. Spinning and weaving the wool of the 
Herdwicks was at this time performed in almost every house in 
the dales, and this process provided clothes both for the male and 
female portion of the household. 


A HILL SHEPHERD, 
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FALSE EYES AND TRUE. 





LUE eyes, so soft, beseeching 
That ye might have the teaching 
Of my dull heart ; 
And black eyes flashing brightly, 
As ye would say, “ Not lightly 
Shalt thou depart.” 


Ye may throw out your lures, 
But still the thought endures 
Of two brown eyes, 
That out of distance look, 
And warn from siren’s hook 
The looked-for prize. 


Oh, dark and azure eyes, 
Here get ye ne’er a prize ! 
I look and wait 
Until she come, that maid 
I kissed in beech-tree shade 
When June was late. 


Speak on, with laugh and sigh ; 
Your prattle passes by 
My careless ears, 
That mark not any word 
For one that once I heard, 
That banished fears. 


All silently I watch 

Your wiles, but never snatch 
The proffered bait 

That lies so near my mouth— 

For that my soul hath drouth, 
My heart can wait 
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Until she come, who nets 
My life with sad regrets, 
With memories sweet : 
Then shall my whole life glide 
Where’er her hand may guide, 
And at her feet 


I shall lie panting, dying ; 
And she will raise me, trying 
To heal mine ill, 
And I with her soft kiss 
Shall wake to newer bliss 
That naught can kill! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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TABLE TALK. 


AMONG OLD Books. 
i than one of the improvements I counselled in “ Book 


Prices Current” has been made in the third volume now 
issued,' and the work is rapidly becoming the most important and 
the most attractive bibliographical record that is published in 
England. So far, indeed, as I know, no foreign country can boast a 
book that fills all its functions. It consists of a list of the valuable 
books that have been sold by auction in London during the year, 
with the prices and names of purchasers. During the three years in 
which it has appeared its size has augmented, and it has advanced 
steadily in public favour. Most important among the changes that 
have been made in the volume for 1889, is the addition, in the index, 
of dates to the early printed English works. If, for instance, to take 
a subject on which I have more than once of late communed with 
the reader, I look under the head of Chaucer with a view toa special 
edition, in the first volume I am compelled to investigate each of the 
sixteen items mentioned in the index. In the third volume, on the con- 
trary, the twelve copies which were sold during the past year are 
duly ranged under the dates 1508, 1561, 1598, and so forth. An in- 
credible gain to facility of inquiry results from this, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be extended to modern writers, such as Shelley, 
Byron, and Ruskin. Even more important is it that it should be 
carried out in the case of early French works, which are now added 
to the list. Under Clément Marot, for instance, two references are 
given, one to the fourth edition of 1731, which, though a handsome 
book, is in small estimation ; and the other to the two delightful 
volumes of Moetjens, Leyden, 1700. Neither of these, however, is 
dated in the index. The latter is somewhat naively described as the 
best edition of Marot; it would, with a nearer approach to correctness, 
be called the worst—its value being only typographical. Its price, 
moreover, is two to three pounds, while in the Supplément to the 
Manuel du Libraire, Brunet quotes the purchase of the first edition 

' Elliot Stock.) 
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of Geoffroy Tory (1532) for the Bibliotheque Impériale for 990 francs; 
and of the second edition, for the same institution, for 621 francs. 
In the case of Molitre things are even worse, since original editions 
and translations are mixed together without any order of dates. 
These things must be amended before “ Book Prices Current” can be 
fully utilised. 


THE Book SALeEs or 1889. 


URIOUS illustrations of the fluctuations of taste are necessarily 
afforded in the record of sales. Condition, in the case of 
second-hand books, is, of course, much ; and an historical bind- 
ing, or a binding even of some great French workman, will lift a 
common-place book to the price of a rarity. General taste in 
England, however, goes now in favour of works and illustrations by 
writers or artists of the present century. For real rarities there is 
always a demand, and the Mazarin Bible, bought in February 1889 
in the Hopetoun House sale by Mr. Quaritch for 42,000, is, so far 
as I have seen, the champion record. Under Browning, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and even under the 
heads of living writers—Tennyson, Ruskin, Swinburne, &c.—the most 
significant entries are found. Thus, the “Songs and Ballads” of 
Mr. Swinburne, in the first edition, which is not to be distinguished 
from that still issued, fetches a fancy price. Of the first edition 
of “ Atalanta,” a lovely book, the price of which is fully justified, no 
sale is chronicled. So curious is the mania for the works of ‘Cruik- 
shank that the Westminster Review with an illustrated essay on 
his genius sells for several pounds. The productions of Caxton’s 
press still fetch hundreds of pounds, most of them going to Mr. 
Quaritch ; and the only moderately good copy of the First Folio 
Shakespeare was purchased by the same omnivorous buyer for four 
hundred and fifteen pounds. Extraordinary prices were obtained 
for theatrical rarities in the Mansfield-Mackenzie sale, the greatest 
demand being for the most scurrilous productions. Mr. Stock’s 
book is, in fact, a mass of curious information. It will be wel- 
comed by most second-hand booksellers as well as by collectors. 
One class alone, the purchasers of imperfect books, which are after- 
wards sold as complete, are likely to disapprove of a publication 
which threatens them with exposure and loss of unholy profit. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 














